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A FEW OF THE THOUSANDS OF 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED BY THE 
NEW CATHOLIC DICTIONARY 





Why is a fish a symbol of Christ? 
Is ‘“‘Adoration of the Cross’ Correct? 
Did a IV give Ireland to Heary 


How many Church members are there in 
N. State? 

What great bishop was unbaptized when 
acclaimed? 

How much of the Book 
Prayer is Catholic? 

Mention some Catholic Botanists. 

What is short for St. Botulph’s town? 

Why are exclusive people called Brahm- 
ins? 

What did Branly do for wireless teleg- 
raphy? 

ln how many ways is bread used in 
Liturgy? 

Why is the priest’s office book so called? 
And why Breviary Office? 

What U. S. city leads in percentage of 


of Common 


Catholics? 
What city was founded by Cadillac? 
How many popes from St. Peter? 
Antipopes? 


How many colleges of Catholic founda- 
tion at Oxford? At Cambridge? 

Why were Bibles ever chained? 

Who first recommended a canal across 
Nicaragua? 

Mention some famous Catholic chemists. 

Why does Christopher mean Christ- 
bearer? 

Who were the Brethren of the Lord? 

What Catholics were pioneers in 
Anatomy? 

Name some of the Apostles of Nations. 

How many Catholics are there in 
Arkansas? 

Who were the principal Catholic 
astronomers? 

Name 5 of the 25 attributes of God. 

Where are blue vestments used? Yellow? 
Ash color? 

How many Baptists in the U. S.? 

What is Spiritual Beauty? 

What did Becquerel do for electricity? 

For what sacred name is Bedlam a con- 
traction? 

What was a belfry originally? 

What is the symbolism of a bell? 

What have Popes done for the Bible? 

What was the Dance of Death? 

What does Stone of Stumbling mean? 

How many passions are there? Name 


the threefold office of the 

priest? 

What is the motto of the Benedictines? 
Jesuits? 

What were the “Hedge schools’? 

Who was the first American cardinal? 

Who is known as the ‘Father 
Oregon’’? 

What is the emblem of St. Mark? 

Who is the patron saint of Wales? 

What is the legend of the Wandering 

? 


of 


Jew? 

What is the Wailing Wall? 

What is meant by Divine Right of 
Kings? 

What does the Dolphin symbolize? 

What is the origin of the term ‘‘Eucha- 
rist”’? 

What is the Feast of Fools? 

Who is the founder of modern painting? 

What is the Golden Rose? 

Distinguish between sensual and spiritual 
pleasure. 

Name the 4 elements of sacrifice. 

Why must Science and Faith be in ac- 
cord? 

What is Lady Day? 

Who was the “Father of Geology”? 

Who was the “Lord of Misrule’’? 

aia invented the so-called ‘‘Popish 

1 ” 


Who is the patron saint of Norway? 

Of what Evangelist is the ox or bull an 
emblem? 

What is the meaning of Abbé, Abbot? 


Chaucer’s A B C? Alb? Bilas 
phemy? Boniface? Canon? Cate- 
chism? Cecilia? Cemetery? Cen- 
acle? Anna? Noemi? Ruth? 
Mary? “Jesse Window’’? 

What is the derivation of Acolyte? 
Cardinal? Archbishop? Priest? 
Catafalque? Church? 





*% It is the Catholic’s ready answer—accurate, clear, brief—to a thousand questions 


that come up in conversation with Catholics or non-Catholics, or in the course 
of one’s reading.—Ave Maria. 


The New 
atholic Dictionary 


Compiled and Edited Under the Direction of 
Conpe B. Patten, Ph.D., LL.D. Joun J. Wynne, S.J., S.T.D. 


Under the Auspices of 
THE EDITORS OF THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Splendidly comprehensive.—A merica, New York. 


Examine a copy and you will trade half your library for it—Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review. 


It will be used diligently for the work of the Library of Congress.—E. C. Richardson, 
Library of Congress. 


The definitions are concise and clear and usually pronunciation is indicated—New 


York Times. 


No better single volume to place in libraries, newspaper offices and other fountains 
of public opinion —Commonweal. 


Protestants will find here a rich store of valuable material—The Missionary Review 


of the World. 


Must be credited with exceptional impartiality and accuracy.—Presbyterian Advance. 


1100 pages 8250 subjects 12 maps 646 text 


64 half-tone illustrations 


Evenly printed on high grade paper, clear white color, medium weight, easy to turn. 
Profusely illustrated with line photo engravings. 12 full-page maps in two colors. 
There are 4 handsome bindings of the best materials and workmanship. 


The backbone of each volume is stamped in gold leaf with beautiful ornamental 
design and lettering. The cover is embossed with a representation of the facade of 
St. Peter’s in Rome. 


THE UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE FOUNDATION 
19 Union Square W., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the dictionary as indicated by check mark: 
(0 Full Cardinal Red Morocco. . .$25.00 
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( Half Leather binding........ 15.00 
4 ( Buckram binding (Blue)..... 12.50 
Foundation (5 Green Cloth binding...... 10.00 
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Macmillan Books for Catholic Schools 


Macmillan Catholic texts are outstanding contributions to Catholic education. The authors are 
authorities in their respective fields; the content is comprehensive and correct; the organization is peda- 
gogically sound; and the mechanical features are unsurpassed. Here are some of the Macmillan books 
which every Catholic teacher should know. If you will write to our nearest branch office, we shall be glad 
to tell you more about any or all of them. 




















The Marywood Readers 


By Sister Mary Estelle, Sisters of the Order of St. Dominic, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


A new basal series of Catholic readers, up-to-date in method and almost entirely original 
































in content. The Marywoop Reapers are thoroughly Catholic in spirit and material and a 
special point has been made of liturgical correctness in every detail. The Pre-Primer, Primer, 
and First Reader are now ready. The Second and Third Readers will be ready for the opening 











2 | of school. Helpful Teachers’ Manuals are provided. 
| The Ideal Catholic Readers The Marquette Readers 
By a Sister of St. Joseph ’ ‘ By the Sisters of Mercy, St. Xavier College, Chicago 
These books are acknowledged leaders in the field of reading for This series correlates literature with religion, combining carefully 
| Catholic schools. They are written by a teacher with long and suc- chosen classic stories and verse with approved religious matter. The 
| cessful experience. They give the children a sound, intersting intro- latest methods in pedagogy and printing have been utilized in the 
| duction to reading and at the same time a knowledge of the Creator make-up of these readers. The vocabulary is based on the Thorndike 
| 
wil | and of His wonderful works. list. The illustrations, all in color, are by Maud and Miska Petersham. 
American History The American Citizen 
| By rage wha agen St. Fp Cale, ng iy a By John A. Lapp, Professor of Sociology, Marquette University 
n, \ This history for seventh and eighth grades gives the complete story A textbook in civics for seventh and eighth grades. It sets forth 
of a. = he child 7 — - a a ee - the essential facts of American citizenship, the processes of government, 
| = f. oat _ a Ce Se ae ee a a ee ne Pere and the civic and social problems which face us today. It shows that 
ew | — religion is a — of government and it points out the rights 
| Practice Tests in American History and duties of Catholic cicizene. 
By Sister Mary Celeste a. 
: | These have been prepared especially for use with the same author’s Living Forever 
ins | American History but may be used with any text. By Josephine Van Dyke Brownson 
| A textbook on the Sacraments for high-school classes in religion. 
| The Mass The yp sen and historical a of each of the Sacraments is 
, ‘ given and stress is laid upon the individual Catholic’s use of the means 
lew | By Reverend Joseph J. Dunney, Formerly Superintendent of of grace. The illustrations are by Madame Anna Pell Woollett, R.S.C.]J. 
i} Schools, Diocese of Albany, - peat , ' - 
| A complete historical, doctrinal, and liturgical exposition of the “499 aay " 
| Mass, for use in high-school classes in religion. It is designed to A Child’s Garden of Religion Stories 
ce. Iii give the student an intelligent understanding of and love for the Mass and 
as the great central fact of our Catholic religion. Wisedse Stustns uf Gai People 
| 
I My Mass Book By Reverend P. Henry Matimore, formerly Superintendent of 
| By the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary Schools, Archdiocese of Chicago ; 
HI A prayer book for children in the first, second, and third grades. These books, for third and fourth grades respectively, combine stories 
I It is pictorial in treatment; every step in the Mass is pictured so that from the Old and New Testaments with sketches from the lives of 
\ the child can follow intelligently the procedure of the priest at the the Saints. They may be used as basal textbooks in Bible History or 
Irn. i altar. The prayers follow the spirit and to a great extent the words of for supplementary reading. A carefully planned teachers’ manual accom- 
ors i the Missal. panies them. They are profusely illustrated in color. 
: il} 
| : 
i mall Missal 
full d, sub prise: I for school I ins the Ordi 
| A beautifully printed, substantially boun issal for school use. It contains the Ordinary 
ntal ll of the Mass in Latin and in English and the Proper for every Sunday and many feast days, 
> of | including the recently instituted feasts of Christ the King and of Saint Thérése. The com- 
il plete office of Holy Week is given. The Smatt Missat also contains the rites for Benediction, 
i Vespers, and Compline, as well as a collection of devotions for private use. 
| 
ION |i For Supplementary Reading For Catholic Teachers Ma 
| , G . Curricular Studies, by the Sisters of the Order of Saint Dominic, 
. | Communion Rhymes (grades 1, 2, 3), by Sister Mary Gertrude Grand Rapids, Mich. 
mark: il Ruth and Robert (grade 3), by Héléne R. G. Bosch The Parish School, by Reverend Joseph J. Dunney 
I The Story Ever New (grades 7-8), by Reverend james Higgins The Mind of the Missal, by Reverend C. C. Martindale 
HI 
cents, |) Atlanta Boston Chicago Dallas San Francisco 
| * 
ae i} 
of The Macmillan Company 
me | 60 Fifth Avenue New York 
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RECENT ADOPTION 


DIOCESE OF GREEN BAY, WIS., April 2, 1930 ARCHDIOCESE of DUBUQUE, IOWA, May 22, 1930 


a parochial school system of 114 schools a parochial school system of 102 schools has adopted, 


DIOCESE OF COLUMBUS. OHIO May 26. 1930 as of September, 1930, till 1935, for sole basic use in the 


. following grades: 
a parochial school system of 71 schools Kindergarten: KINKEAD’S BALTIMORE CATECHISM, No. 00. 
Third Grade: OUR SACRAMENTS. Rev. William R. Kelly. 


i 

if 

Fifth Grade: AMERICA’S FOUNDERS AND LEADERS. _Kennedy- | 
i 

H 

i 





























have adopted as sole basic readers the following 


AMERICAN CARDINAL READERS 


McLAUGHLIN-CURTIS 
Pre-Primer, Primer, Books I, II, III, IV, V, and VI 


Sister M. Joseph. Also STUDY GUIDE FOR BEGINNERS in 
U. S. History. (Student’s Work Book to accompany the above.) 
Sixth Grade: OLD WORLD FOUNDATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. Kennedy-Sister M. Joseph. H 
High School: 3rd Year. CHRISTIAN MORAL. Rev. John Laux. l 
4th Year. APOLOGETICS. Rev. John Laux. 


Keeping Pace with the Modern Trend in Education : 
Catholic Educational Books for Grade Schools—High Schools—Colleges—and Teachers’ Aids 


1930 GRADE SCHOOLS: Study Guide for Beginners in U. S. History, Kennedy-Sister M. Joseph, to accompany f} 
se “America’s Founders and Leaders” (Key Edition sent gratis, direct to teachers, at their request); American Car- f} 
(To Date) dinal Readers, McLaughlin-Curtis: Book V and Book VI; Silent Reading Tests for Seatwork (Pupil’s Pad) to 
accompany Books I, II, and III, Cards, etc.; Christ’s Gift the Mass, An illustrated Missal for Sundays and J 
Holydays with new arrangement making only four references necessary. By Rev. Daniel F. Cunningham, Super- | 
intendent of Schools, Archdiocese of Chicago. HIGH SCHOOLS: Living with the Church, a Handbook of f 
Instruction in the Liturgy of the Church Year, Haering-Bularzik; Church History, a Complete History of the 
Catholic Church to the Present Day, Laux. COLLEGES: Principles of Social Economy, Fallon-McNulty. 
TEACHERS’ AIDS; Sex Education and Training to Chastity, Kirsch; Introduction to the Study of Human 
Conduct, Wolfe; Character Education, Superintendent’s Section of the National Catholic Educational Association. 
GRADE SCHOOLS: American Cardinal Readers, McLaughlin-Curtis, for upper and lower grades, Pre-Primer 
(Ready to Read), Primer, Books I, II, III, IV, VII, VIII; Teacher’s Manuals, First Year Reading, Part I and Part 
il; Book VII and Book VII1L; Student’s Edition of the Sunday Missal, Lasance-Rev. Wm. R. Kelly; Student’s 
Directed Study in United States History, Kennedy-Sister M. Joseph, Part I and Part II, to accompany “The 
United States” (KeyEdition sent gratis, direct to teachers at their request). HIGH SCHOOLS: Introductory Studies 

in Newman, With Introduction, Notes and Inductive Questions, Sister M. Antonia. COLLEGES: God the Re- 
deemer, Herzog, S.J. TEACHERS’ AiDS: Aims and Methods in Teaching Religion, Sharp, a text-book for use 

by those who teach Religion; Religion Teaching Plans, Sister Inez, outline lessons applying the lesson in the Cate- 
chism. 

GRADE SCHOOLS: America’s Founders and Leaders, Kennedy-Sister Joseph, a biographical history of the 
United States for the lower grades. Our First Communion, Polish Edition, Kelly, instructions in story form with 
colored drawings accompanying text according to modern educational methods. HIGH SCHOOLS: A Course in 
Religion, Laux, Part I, Chief Truths of Faith, Part II, The Sacraments, Part III, Christian Moral, Part IV, God, 
Christianity and the Church. A Laboratory Notebook in Physics, Sister Dafrose, with biographical notes on Cath- 
COLLEGES: God and Creation, Chetwood, S.J., an epitome of the fundamental truths of religion. 
TEACHERS’ AIDS: Practical Aids for Catholic Teachers, Sister Aurelia-Rev. Kirsch, a hand-book of ma- 
terial and teaching devices for use in the lower grades of parochial schools. Shibboleths, Sister Paula, tests in 
teaching efficiency. Teacher’s Manual Edition of America’s Founders and Leaders. 


GRADE SCHOOLS: Old World Foundations of the United States, Kennedy-Sister Joseph, for European 
background study. Our Sacraments, Kelly, instructions in story form with colored drawings accompanying text ac- 
cording to modern educational methods. Assignments and Directions in the Study of Religion, Sister Mildred, 
the child’s companion book to Father Kelly’s “Our Sacraments.”. HIGH SCHOOLS: A Laboratory Notebook in 
Biology, Sister Dafrose, with biographical notes on Catholic Biologists.) COLLEGES: The Defense of the Cath- 
olic Church, Doyle, combined with a study of the Life of Christ based on the Gospels contains the full text of the 
Four Gospels. TEACHERS’ AIDS: Teacher’s Manual Edition of “Old World Foundations.” 


GRADE SCHOOLS: America’s Story, Kennedy-Sister Joseph, a chronological history of the United States for 
the lower grades. The United States, Kennedy-Sister Joseph, a history for the upper grades. Modern Parochial 
Spellers, Madden-Sister Stanislaus, Two Book Series: Elementary Book, Grades 2-4; Advanced Book, Grades 4-8; 
Seven Book Series: One Book for Each Grade, 2-8. Religion Hour, Books, I and II, Hannan, story lessons 
in conduct and religion, COLLEGES: The Mind, Pyne, S.J., a presentation of scholastic psychology in the language 
of the 20th Century. TEACHERS’ AIDS: Teacher’s Manuals for ‘America’s Story” and “‘The United States.” 
Teacher Tells a Story, Books I and II, Hannan, story lessons in conduct and religion, teacher helps for use with 
“Religion Hour.” Teacher’s Manual to ‘Modern Parochial Spellers.’”’ 

GRADE SCHOOLS: Our First Communion, Kelly; Mass for Children, Kelly, instructions in story form with 
colored drawings accompanying text according to modern educational methods. COLLEGES: Six One-Act Plays, 
Lord, S.J. TEACHERS’ AIDS: Talks with Teachers, Sister Paula. The Catholic Teacher’s Companion, 
Kirsch. Catechist and Catechumen, Weigand, a manual of religion for teachers and for private instruction. 


Our Standard Texts 


GRADE SCHOOLS: Baltimore Catechisms with word meanings, Books 1 and 2; Kinkead’s Baltimore Catechisms, Nos. 00, 0, 1, 
2, 3: Deharbe’s Small and Large Catechisms; Bible History, Gilmour; Bible History, Polish; Bible Stories. COLLEGES: Hand- 


1929 


1928 


olic Physicists. 


1927 


1926 


1925 











book of the Christian Religion, Wilmers, an exposition of Catholic apologetic, dogmatic, and moral theology. TEACHERS’ AIDS: 
explanation of the Baltimore Catechism, Kinkead, revised according to the New Canon Law. 





1792 


New York, 36-38 Barclay Street 
Cincinnati, 429 Main Street 


BENZIGER BROTHERS 


1930 


Chicago, 205-207 W. Washington Street 
San Francisco, 49 Fourth Street 
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THE VOLSTEADIAN FRONT 


ISHOP CANNON has been excused from posing 

as a rebel. This is in keeping with our predictions 
and, we think, with general sanity. As constituted, the 
lobby committee was almost the last body in the world 
qualified to investigate the conduct and issues which 
prevailed in 1928. Bishop Cannon dismissed is, per- 
haps, a far less important figure than Bishop Cannon 
in the stocks. He has proved nothing, cleared up noth- 
ing. He himself accepts his record as something which 
cannot be elucidated in public. Nevertheless the great 
Emersonian dictum abides, the “light” remains the 
arbiter of political conduct. Of course the nation is 
now suffering from a manifest apathy of thought and 
interest. Speaking in Toronto, Canada, Governor 
Albert C. Ritchie referred to the problem of ‘“‘how to 
make known and enforce the popular will through gov- 
ernment” and went on to declare: ‘We know that no 
government, however absolute its power, can enforce 
its will if the will of the people is not responsive. Un- 
fortunately, the converse is not true. The people’s 
will cannot always be translated into the people’s gov- 
ernment. My own country is now an example of this, 
and if the period were not, as I am convinced it is, a 
temporary and passing one, it would constitute little 


less than a crisis in the development of democracy. In- 
stead of its old-time responsiveness to the popular will, 
the government is extending its powers and is not only 
lending itself to an excess of laws—sumptuary, inquisi- 
torial and regulative—but is becoming a law unto it- 
self.” 

A law unto itself! That is, ultimately, the prohibi- 
tion question in a nut-shell. The thing that separates 
Bishop Cannon and the agencies he supports from so 
many of the rest of us is not, in the final analysis, a 
difference of opinion regarding the properties of alco- 
hol. It is simply this: the belief that a suggested form 
of liquor administration can ever be judged on other 
grounds than those of expediency, the principle that 
constitutionally enacted drought is a moral mandate. 
But if such a stand constitutes the most serious and 
dangerous issue in the “great debate,” it has at least 
the virtue of being substantial and intelligible. One 
may deeply deplore the methods and purposes of 
Bishop Cannon. One must concede, however, that they 
have their origin in an understandable conception of 
ethics and polity. 

Something else entirely holds for Professor Irving 
Fisher, appearing as a speaker in behalf of Mr. Frank- 
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lin Fort, New Jersey dry candidate. There are good 
arguments for Volsteadism. Many excellent men swear 
by those arguments. But not even the highest-powered 
microscope can discern any kind of sense in the oratory 
dispensed by Dr. Fisher. Three statements, indeed, 
figure prominently in it. The first is that “powerful 
interests” have been amalgamated under the leader- 
ship of ‘‘a group of millionaires” who have entered 
into ‘‘a natural political alliance with the United States 
Brewers’ Association.”” The second runs to the effect 
that Mr. Morrow is the agent of this unwholesome 
aggregation and seeks “to shift a vast burden of taxes 
on the shoulders of the working-people by restoring the 
traffic in beer.” The third rests on the intimation that 
Mr. Morrow’s activities are “bitterly opposed’’ to the 
law-enforcement ideas of the President. 

It would be difficult to compilate a more astounding 
catalogue of nonsense. To begin with, all this talk 
of subterranean conspiracies is as futile and apocalytic 
as the gossip about Jewish protocols and German atro- 
cities. And if one is patient enough to analyze the 
charges seriatim, Professor Fisher begins to look like 
a masterful writer of farce. In the palmy days of 
prohibition propaganda, for instance, it was considered 
excellent copy to tell off the names of wealthy men who 
joined Messrs. Ford and Kresge in their war on beer. 
But when it is proved that not all captains of industry 
share this view, the scenery is quickly shifted and 
labeled with the sign, “‘Dire Conspiracy.’”’ You can 
do that sort of thing in a nursery, and it may be that 
Professor Fisher assumed he was addressing children. 
The second charge is even more specious. Mr. Ras- 
kob, for instance, has set forth plainly and frequently 
the reasons which have made him a wet. They may be 
right or wrong. But to translate them into gibberish 
about shouldering working-men with taxes is not what 
one might legitimately expect of a professor of eco- 
nomics. Taxes? Professor Fisher knows as well as 
anybody else—or ought to—three basic facts: that 
prohibition has not had the slightest effect on taxes 
paid directly or indirectly by the working-man, except- 
ing in so far as the burden of enforcement has increased 
federal expenditures; that the per capita amount now 
expended for liquor is greater than it was prior to 
1918; and that the breweries, if restored, would supply 
far more in the way of employment than they exact in 
the form of revenue. 

All these Fisherisms are more than nonsense. They 
are unadulterated claptrap. Even so, the third decla- 
ration is really the climax. Opposition to Mr. Hoover, 
indeed! It is no longer conceivable that the President 
is tied hand and foot to the prohibition department of 
Yale University. Perhaps he is in sympathy with Mr. 
Fort. Possibly he has a secret admiration for Mr. 
Morrow. It may.be that Mr. Wickersham, no longer 
utterly arid, is closest to his heart. But unless the 
atmosphere of the White House has dimmed the light 
of his intelligence, he cannot conceivably be hand in 
glove with Professor Fisher. Law enforcement, of 


—e 


course. It is more desperately needed than ever before 
in the nation’s history. We have recently witnessed 
the appalling murder of a Chicago newspaperman by 
an emissary of gangland, who banked on his own im. 
munity and the power of his group. Well, let’s talk 
law enforcement. But if we are to get anywhere in 
that discussion, it is clearly necessary to adopt a 
language different from Professor Fisher’s novel] 
mothergoose rhymes about veiled interests, rich yj. 
lains in hiding and working-men burdened with an extra 
penny a glass. After all, law enforcement is a rela. 
tively serious matter. 


WEEK BY WEEK 


HE mechanism of education now reveals itself, to 
expert, bystander and mere victim alike, as not so 
much in need of repair as in grave danger of being 
scrapped for entirely new apparatus, 
Immediate change is, of course, unlikely, 
oO vast an army of teachers, so wide- 
spread a network of properties, cannot 
suddenly be switched from one direction 
to another. What one means, rather, is that the 
aims which have been most prominent in educational 
theory during the past quarter century are almost cer- 
tain to be discarded. And what were those aims? 
First, the development of method. Second, the adop- 
tion of the “measurement standard” in adjudging 
pupils. Method needed to be investigated. Those 
most widely concerned with it may point with pride to 
a series of genuine reforms which abolished cut and 
dried class-room habits. But method for method’s 
sake—which was what the control of the educational 
system by the ‘‘psychologists” amounted to— inevitably 
led to considering the child only an interesting subject 
for experimentation. Boys and girls were fascinating 
things to watch, and they were consciously so placed 
that watching them was easier and more amusing. The 
“measurement standard” was likewise useful. It spon- 
sored the utterly sound notion that classification is an 
essential need in mass education. But the norms which 
it established were incomplete, if not wholly wrong. 


The Passing 
of Method 


METHOD led us eventually to a kind of education 
road which kept going round and round all the while. 
It was assumed that the child would train himself— 
that he would suddenly burst into reading, or blossom 
out one fine afternoon as a budding physicist. Measure- 
ment likewise led steadily to behaviorism, and behavior- 
ism is simply an impasse. Assuming that a personality 
does what it is, the behaviorists could not alter the 
doing. From both points of view, therefore, we almost 
arrived at a point where the educator was unimportant. 
Whereas the older pedagogues had sinned by imagining 
that if everybody were subjected to the same process 
they would emerge virtually equal, the newer ones 
assumed that if nobody were subjected to any process 
all would emerge different. Today the poor results are 
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fairly obvious to those who look with a modicum of 
care. On all sides we hear the demand that personality 
be respected as a unity underlying scattered manifesta- 
tions of nerves, instincts or intelligence; that this per- 
sonality receive in turn a unified training, envisaging 
all the central purposes of life; and that such a training 
depend upon a correlation of finished and formative 
individuals in a business of give and take. If we live 
long enough we may witness a comforting processional 
of parents away from the psychotherapists toward a 
first-rate teacher. 


FURNIFOLD M. SIMMONS, since 1901 a Senator 
and in absolute control of North Carolina politics, has 
been overwhelmingly defeated in the 
Democratic primaries of his state. His 
successful opponent, Josiah W. Bailey, 
is a young man, who conducted his cam- 
paign entirely on the issue of party regu- 
larity and the Simmons desertion of Al Smith in 1928. 
Nor did the Republicans show gains in strength. There 
were over 300,000 Democratic voters to less than 50,- 
000 Republicans. All sorts of conclusions have been 
drawn as to this extraordinary event. It has been 
interpreted as a belated endorsement of Smith, as a 
personal revolt against Simmons, as the final gasp of 
North Carolina democracy, as a realignment of the 
state under its old party allegiance. Only one thing 
can be asserted with some certainty. ‘There seems to 
be a movement all over the country against the older 
leaders, focusing on the prohibition question. One 
hears of ‘““Young’’ Republicans, “Young”? Democrats, 
who are disgusted with the group of elder statesmen 
whom the country seems to have outgrown. Senators 
Heflin and Simmons are the first to fall; there will 
doubtless soon be others. 


Senator 
Simmons 


AssISTANT ATTORNEY-GENERAL WATSON 
WASHBURN of New York state has just made public 


the report upon the activities of the 


$25,000,000 State Bureau of Securities for the first 
Worth of six months of 1930. His figures are 
Suckers staggering. The public, he says, has lost 


$25,000,000 in fraudulent securities, by 
investing in 333 worthless corporations, against all of 
whom his bureau has taken action. Eight of the actions 
involve: stocks listed on the New York Exchange. 
About $1,500,000—just 6 percent—of the total loss 
has been saved for unfortunate investors. The $25,- 
000,000 is only a little less than the total lost during 
the whole of 1929. This loss is all the more extra- 
ordinary in a period of undoubted depression and hard 
times. Is it possible that when money cannot be made 
readily in rational enterprises, fraudulent stocks find a 
ready market? It would seem so. Evidently $25,- 
000,000 of somebody’s was found, not for foolish 
investment, but for investment which the slightest care- 
ful investigation would have shown to be equivalent to 
throwing the money away. Perhaps this is a sign of 


the times; perhaps it deserves some profound moral. 
We are inclined to suppose it merely a rather large 
scale demonstration of several old adages too common- 
place to bear repetition, adages so unchangeably true 
that legislation can never make them less familiar. In- 
deed it is amazing in itself that legislation has been 
able to achieve a 6 percent return on fools’ money— 
even though that 6 percent comes only once in the 
course of a lenghty lifetime. 


SIR JOHN SIMON’S committee has made public its 
unanimous report. Once more British statesmanship 
has shown itself capable of a masterly 
document, written with all the objective 
sense of values and justice of an Aristo- 
telian politics, yet produced in times of 
grave crisis and trouble. It is over a 
hundred years ago that Lord Durham’s system of em- 
pire government had led to the British North Ameri- 
can Act, a monument of constitutional wisdom. Now 
an infinitely more complex task has been attacked in 
the same scholarly spirit. Sir John’s report is not in 
the least sensational. It says what everyone has long 
known, that India cannot govern herself competently 
for many years to come. Yet it recommends another 
step in the direction of self-government, a limited 
dominion status. The only nationalist answer is that 
bad independence would be preferable to any form of 
British dependence. The one hope for a peaceable 
solution of the whole question is that the calm justice 
and reason of the report will gradually induce the 
major part of Indian opinion to abandon extreme views 
and to codperate with the British in the difficult task 
of making the millions of their oriental empire fit for 
self-government. 


A State 


Document 


WE TEND to think of American colleges with 
larger and larger enrolments, as we think of American 
cities with larger and larger populations. 
Yet the facts are otherwise, as is shown 
by Arthur E. Morgan, the president of 
Antioch College, writing in the Atlantic 
Monthly. State and municipal universi- 
ties with nominal tuition fees are struggling with in- 
creasing student bodies, says Dr. Morgan, but in many 
of the smaller institutions this condition is reversed, 
and enrolment is actually shrinking. The problem of 
maintaining a high standard of scholarship thus be- 
comes acute. It is solved by the typically American 
expedient of bidding for promising material. ‘‘Scholar- 
ship funds,” according to Dr. Morgan, “are applied to 
the virtual purchase of students on a competitive basis 
in the open market.” The intensive drives for money 
which have become a feature of college administration 
are partly the result of a wish “to compete successfully 
in this bidding.” Students with superior records are 
learning to play one offer against another. Or their 
high-school principals will, in effect, conduct the trans- 
action for them by advising this or that college: “Pro- 


Bidding for 
Scholars 
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vide scholarships, or my better students will be advised 
to go elsewhere.” 


Tuis will produce mixed feelings in most readers. 
Of course the situation described is less than ideal. 
And yet it is such a startling reversal of another state 
of things that we were recently asked to deplore—the 
hiring of athletes out of scholarship funds to live at 
colleges for four years under the guise of students— 
that it is amusing and perhaps a little gratifying, too. 
The idea of sending out scouts, not for tacklers and 
sprinters, but for Greek sharks and calculus hounds, is 
not without its charm. However, Dr. Morgan is un- 
doubtedly right in feeling that the system is inequitable 
and undignified. His suggestion for meeting it is in- 
genious, if open to certain obvious criticisms. He out- 
lines a scholarship trust, to receive endowments and 
-assign scholarships to those applicants who merit them 
by virtue of mental quality and character. The recipi- 
ent “would then be free to use his funds in any repu- 
table institution of his own choice.” This is fairer, of 
course, to both the “reputable institution” and the 
scholar than the system of making a man’s choice of his 
alma mater a closed commercial transaction. Never- 
theless it is probably unworkable on any scale that 
would meet the situation. It depends on a central 
scholarship fund, and that depends on the willingness 
of rich alumni to contribute. And while rich alumni 
often love their own colleges well enough to give them 
fortunes, it is doubtful if they have, as a class, the ab- 
stract passion for scholarship which would lead them 
to give fortunes impersonally to be used for building 
up the prestige and usefulness of ‘“‘any reputable insti- 
tution’’ in the country. 


IN A recent issue of The Commonweal Mr. Harvey 
Wickham drew attention to an indubitable relation be- 
tween Moscow and the Pope. We have 
recently heard of an even more dire and 
diabolical machination on the part of 
the Holy Father. There has been some 
talk lately of an action brought by the 
Yellow Taxi Company against those associated com- 
panies, all roughly described as “General Motors.” 
It seems that the Terminal Taxi Company, a General 
Motors subsidiary, has obtained most of the railroad 
and pier concessions in New York, thereby depriving 
the Yellow Taxi Company of very valuable assets. 
It is further alleged by the complainants that these 
concessions have been obtained by dire threats and 
most foul intimidation. Now it is a matter of public 
record that several directors of General Motors are 
wicked papists. And it is said that the whole reason for 
the existence of Terminal taxis is not at all to provide 
an outlet for Buick cars—far too simple a motive, of 
course—but merely to insure the Pope adequate and 
sympathetic taxi facilities when His Holiness decides to 
move the Vatican to Washington and has, in the pro- 
cess, to cross New York City from a steamship pier 


Another 
Popish Plot 


— 


to Pennsylvania Station. This rumor is so ingenious— 
and therefore, of course, so worthy of credence—that 
we cannot forbear letting our readers hear of it. 


OPENING its sessions once again on June 29, the 
Catholic Summer School of America may look back 
with a great deal of satisfaction upon 
thirty-eight years of fruitful and inter. 
esting activity. The number of build. 
ings has increased greatly, facilities of 
all sorts have been improved. Even 
nature—which in the neighborhood of Lake Cham. 
plain need offer no apology for itself—appears to have 
taken on added grace during more than three score 
seasons. Practically everyone who has figured as a 
Catholic student of world affairs or the humanities has, 
at some time or other, lectured to Cliff Haven audi. 
ences. This year’s list of speakers ranges from a 
veteran missionary in India to the chief probation off. 
cer of a metropolitan city. But though learning oozes 


The Profits 


of Summer 





from virtually every pore of the Summer School, its | 
chief purpose is doubtless to furnish a retreat where | 
meditation and improvement of the whole man may | 


be sought in a genuinely Catholic society. There is 
no longer anything to be said ‘“‘in behalf of” the Clif 
Haven idea. It has been tried, tested and never found 
wanting during several decades; its fame has spread 
even to the Old World; and to those who are in search 
of a proper vacation haunt it can only be recommended 
as the safest bet with which we are familiar. 


MR. LOUIS BAMBERGER and his sister, Mrs. 


ee 


Felix Fuld, of Newark, New Jersey, have given | 


$5,000,000 toward the establishment of 
an institution devoted entirely to schol 
arship and research. It is to find a habi- 
tat in New Jersey, and to be known as 
the Institute for Advanced Study. No 
undergraduate will be admitted, and the donors hope 
their foundation will not turn into an exaggerated 
normal school. They trust that it will be a dwelling 
place for scholars and scientists who shall advise 
students of high intellectual attainment in the pursuit 
of learning. They do not expect to construct any 
elaborate plant—libraries, laboratories, etc. One cam 
not help wishing so altruistic an enterprise the success 
it deserves, yet one wonders. In America it is sadly 
true that scholarship has no acknowledged use except 
in connection with education. 
branches except the applied sciences and, possibly, the 
law. So long as this condition continues, one wonders 
how fully such an institution will fulfil its founders’ 
purposes. It is time our society began to find more 
adequate use for scholars and pure scientists in busi- 
ness and public life. One reason for the prevailing 
reticence, no doubt, is the circumstance that so many 
scholars have turned out to be ghastly messes in such 
fields. And the public always estimates one cosmic 
failure higher than a dozen modest successes. 
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IT IS interesting that the University of Notre Dame 
has refused to lend itself to the making of a football 
film designed (among other things) to 
A Right give it wide publicity. ‘Toplitzky of 
Notre Dame, the picture in question, 
Refusal was evidently another version of the 
time-honored formula represented more 
remotely by Brown of Harvard, and more recently by 
Annapolis and the two or three other current pictures 
about West Point and Princeton college life. The 
Paramount studio seems to have relied on this tradi- 
tion, and on Notre Dame’s unique prowess on the 
gridiron, for securing the pleased codperation of the 
University authorities. It had completed a number of 
scenes, and invested a considerable sum of money, be- 
fore applying for permission and help in making the 
campus sequences. ‘The answer to its application must 
have come as something of a shock. The University 
courteously regretted, but it felt that its function was 
to secure celebrity not through athletics but through 
scholarship. Anyone acquainted with academic history 
knows that the University already has a long and dis- 
tinguished record of scholarship. But it also has, in 
common with two or three other seats of higher learn- 
ing, an immediate problem arising out of the super- 
excellence of its athletics and the wildfire appeal which 
they make to a sports-crazed public. This action of 
the Notre Dame officials is a dignified and admirable 
assertion of the proper balance. 


DEPRESSION is in the air, but nothing is so thor- 
oughly inoculated with it as boxing. We are rather 
happy, of course, to think that as much 


A Fairly as there is of a crown has gone to Max 
Expensive Schmeling. It has given thousands of 
Blow Germans something to applaud, has 


proved that the impartiality of Ameri- 
can sport is above suspicion, and now stands midway 
between New York and Berlin very like one of those 
colored pins which boys attach to fishing corks. The 
fight, however, was a woeful affair. Ended by a foul 
blow almost as quickly as it was begun, it seemed to 
80,000 assembled spectators very nearly the most ex- 
pensive fiasco of a generation. Conceded, if you like, 
that contemporary fondness for heavyweight bouts is 
one of the mysteries of prevailing culture, expressing a 
remarkable willingness to spend a lot of money and 
time on stupid entertainment. The fact remains: a 
crowd out to see fifteen or more rounds of aggressive 
boxing is entitled to more than the Sharkey-Schmeling 
caterers served. Would it not be a good idea to rule 
that any boxer guilty of a foul should go home as penni- 
less as the fans go unsurfeited? At any rate, those of 
us who read the papers learned a great deal. We fol- 
lowed the daily avoirdupois reports of the principals; 
discovered how many bad prophets have jobs as sports 
writers; learned to know the intellectual characteristics 
of two leading citizens ; and—by no means unimportant 
—several items of hitherto unfamiliar jargon. 


WHO GOES TO CHURCH? 


GTATISTICS really do not deserve their bad repu- 
tation. Honestly collected and sorted out, they 
have nothing whatever in common with Falstaff or a 
half-dozen recently quizzed New York magistrates. 
And seldom have they blossomed out more neatly than 
in a recent study of “‘organized religion” in this coun- 
try—The United States Looks at Its Churches, written 
for the Rockefeller Institute of Social and Religious 
Research by C. Luther Fry. It is true that the govern- 
ment census figures for 1926 serve as a basis, and that 
many persons have questioned the accuracy of those 
figures. But Mr. Fry eliminates a good deal of the 
doubt by isolating the church membership above thir- 
teen years in a manner which seems to us approximately 
correct. Allowing for minor and unavoidable mistakes 
at this point, the reader may proceed to get the benefit 
of an extraordinarily interesting survey. It will tell 
him uncommonly much about the strength and appeal 
of Christian belief in an era in which, it is often as- 
sumed, the charms of materialism captivate many. 
Indeed, Mr. Fry’s object seems to have been to set 
forth “‘the social significance of the churches.” 

In 1926 adult church membership was, roughly 
speaking, 44,380,000, while the country’s total adult 
population was about 80,000,000. This would mean 
that fifty-five out of every 100 citizens more than 
thirteen years old go to church—an estimate which can 
be verified by taking into consideration other inquiries. 
Women outnumber men, constituting as they do sixty- 
three out of 100 church members even though the male 
citizenry is larger. Geographically regarded, the coun- 
try seems to be most religious in the South and East, 
less so in the Middle-West, and least faithful in the 
mountain states where Mormon Utah constitutes the 
only exception to a rather bad record. Other curious 
facts emerge here; for instance the circumstance that 
almost as many men as women go to church in New 
England, while the males of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
district are notably lax. Again, Mr. Fry says: ‘The 
proportion of adult population that belongs to the 
church is correlated with basic social conditions. Off- 
cial statistics make it possible to compute the 1926 
suicide rate for all but three of the forty-eight states 
in the union. Such figures show a close relationship 
with membership ratios. In those states where the 
suicide rate tends to be high the proportion of the 
population in church tends to be low.” Our author 
declines to stress a relationship of cause and effect at 
this point, but one may say incidentally that the findings 
conform with the results of an inquiry made in Ger- 
many a year or so ago. 

What is the relative strength of the various 
churches? Mr. Fry lists 212 separate denominations, 
but declares that the trend is away from further divi- 
sion. ‘“There are,” he says, “only two dozen denomi- 
nations with more than 200,000 adult members each, 
and these twenty-four bodies include 91 percent of 
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the country’s adult membership.” The Catholic share of 
this membership is given as 13,300,000, a figure made 
to conform with standard Protestant tabulations which 
do not include children. Just how far this estimate 
deviates from the precise truth it would be impossible 
to say, but we feel that it is as nearly correct as avail- 
able data permit. Relatively speaking, therefore, the 
Catholic body constitutes 30 percent of the church- 
going public. Other non-Protestant groups, including 
the Jews, form only 8.5 percent of the total, so that 
65.5 percent of all Americans who profess a religious 
faith go to Protestant churches. Mr. Fry even argues 
that the Protestant percentage given is probably too 
low, since Jewish figures do not distinguish between 
those who attend a synagogue and those who do not. 

It follows, therefore, that seven out of every ten 
adult Americans who attend divine service are non- 
Catholics, and that only three out of every nineteen 
adult Americans is a son or daughter of the Church. 
Here is the numerical basis from which one can proceed 
to discuss any of those questions which touch upon the 
social implications of religion. Mr. Fry considers one: 
“The numerical strength of the different religious 
groups in relation to the total adult population throws 
light upon the potential voting strength of these groups. 
There is not a single state in which either Jews or 
Roman Catholics constitute a majority of the total 
population, although Rhode Island and New Mexico 
come close to it with slightly more than forty-seven 
out of each 100 adult inhabitants on the rolls of a 
Roman Catholic church. But there are nine southern 
states in which the Protestants constitute a majority 
of the population. Indeed, in North Carolina the 
adult membership of Protestant churches equals nearly 
three-quarters of the total population over thirteen 
years of age.”’ We may add incidentally that owing 
to racial and other divergencies the Catholic body is 
nowhere so strongly identified with one political party 
or tradition as evangelical Protestantism is in the South. 
The recent defeat of Senator Simmons in North 
Carolina is, perhaps, a better commentary on this fact 
than upon any other political matter. 

That there are other and possibly more important 
corollaries is obvious. ‘Take, for instance, the matter 
of membership growth. During the two decades which 
followed 1926, church structures increased fairly rap- 
idly in number and adult membership followed suit. 
Nevertheless “it becomes clear that since 1906 the 
increases in the membership figures reported by the 
churches have kept pace almost exactly with the growth 
of the population.” All the denominations report 
some growth, but the only ones to have made phenom- 
enal headway are the Mormons and the Christian 
Scientists! According to Mr. Fry’s statistics, Catholic 
increase has been more marked after 1916 than after 
1906—a fact attributable, no doubt, to the greater 
efforts made to protect the faith of such new immigrant 
groups as the Italians and the Mexicans. Matters like 
this are indifferent to praise or blame. Catholics in 


a 


the United States have at least as much religious feryor 
and apostolic zeal as the Catholics of any other coyp. 
try. Those who are overanxious to raise a hue anda 
cry should remember the evident fact that incomparable 
sacrifices have been made by thousands of priests, 
religious and lay folk to enable throngs of newcomers 
to this country to adjust themselves to new conditions 
without suffering spiritual shipwreck. This work should 
never be lost sight of—should, indeed, be honored jn 
perpetuo. Meanwhile, of course, the heart of anyone 
who loves the things of God must ache at the thought 
that if the Christian denominations now existing here 





were united in one fold they could undoubtedly win | 


over millions of others. 


Some aspects of the survey are favorable, some are | 
unfavorable, to Catholic optimism. Among the bright | 
facts is the intellectual status of the Catholic priest. | 


hood. “The Roman Catholic Church has a far lower 


proportion, and the three Negro denominations a far | 


higher proportion, of untrained men than have the 
seventeen white Protestant bodies,” says Mr. Fry, 
Only a very small percentage of priests are neither 


college nor seminary graduates, while fully 70 percent | 


of rural Protestant pastors in the east south-central 
states are without higher education. On the other hand, 
the weakness of Catholicism in rural districts—a mat: 


ter frequently commented upon—is again made evident | 
More than 80 percent of practising | 


in this survey. 
Catholic adults live in cities. Of all churches in all 
country regions in the United States, 93 percent are 
Protestant. This is, of course, no longer news. Father 
Edwin O’Hara and those associated with him have 


been discussing the problem for years and devising 


ways for correcting it. 

Mr. Fry correctly stresses the importance of prop- 
erty investments now identified with religious purposes. 
“Tt seems reasonable to conclude,” he avers, ‘that the 





total value of church property in the United States is | 


in all probability at least $7,000,000,000.” Catholics 
wont to complain about collections should notice the 
fact that the amount per adult member invested in his 
church buildings is comparatively small, although the 
average cost of a Catholic church—$52,000—is rela- 
tively high. This saving is effected by having fewer 
edifices and larger memberships. On the other hand 
the reported Catholic expenditure during 1926 was 
$204,500,000, a quarter of the national total. Much 


of this is to be accounted for by the school system; and | 


if one adds the increased taxation burden imposed upon 
Catholics as a result of this system, the total expendi 
ture for religious purposes grows much larger. Ther¢ 
is, then, no reason for complaining about Catholic 
generosity; and, indeed, it is warmly admired by all 
foreign observers who come to the United States. One 
might go on adducing other interesting considerations 
advanced by Mr. Fry’s book. These must suffice to 
show that, regardless of certain vaguenesses in the 
fundamental figures of population and church member- 
ship, it is an exceedingly useful study. 
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TEACHING SOCIAL SCIENCE 


By CARLTON J. H. HAYES 


ISTORY and geog- 
H raphy and _ civics 

have been taught in 
our schools for a long while, 
either separately or together, 
Latterly, special courses have 
been added to the curriculum 
on economics and on a mis- 
cellany of social information 
which is sometimes labeled 
sociology. Conventionally all 
these subjects are styled “social sciences” or ‘‘social 
studies,” and their exponents vie with the exponents of 
equally conventional “‘natural sciences” and “‘humanistic 
studies” in seeking for them greater prestige and more 
hours of instruction. ; 

But why teach the social sciences at all? )Why con- 
found an already confused curriculum with more and 
more of them? To these questions many persons have 
given more or less reasoned answers, and presently [ 
myself shall attempt to do likewise. Unfortunately, 
however, most teachers and most principals and super- 
intendents and the public at large expend little thought 
on the fundamental why, or, if they do, their actions 
betray rather crazy results of their ratiocination. They 
seem to act primarily because of habit, of vested in- 
terests, of external pressure, or of passing fads and 
fancies. \The teacher of history, because he has been 
trained to teach it and gets paid for teaching it, 
tends to teach it as his old professor in college or 
normal school would have him teach it, modified, of 
course, as to content and method, by what legislators 
and local school authorities impose upon him.) The 
teacher of history, like any teacher who would keep his 
job, is a submissive soul with just a dash of personal 
ambition. If the state authorities direct that civics 
shall be taught apart from history in special courses so 
many hours a week for so many years, the teacher of 
history conforms and may become a teacher of civics at 
nine o’clock and of non-civic history at ten o’clock. If 
the local school authorities, pressed by the chamber of 
commerce or banking members of the board of educa- 
tion, ordain that, in a world so menaced as ours is by 
the spectre of Communism, sound principles of eco- 
nomics and capitalism shall be inculcated in special 
classes, the teacher of history is likely to assent, how- 
ever perfunctorily, and to become at eleven o’clock a 
teacher of economics. Then, as the state-imposed civics 
and the locally imposed economics become entrenched 
and create new vested interests, the superintendents and 
other bigwig educators hold many a conference as to 
how they may relieve the distressed and distressing cur- 
ticulum. They may decide, in their wisdom, or in their 
despair, to have the non-civic and non-economic history 


Written originally as an address delivered to teachers 
of the social sciences, the following paper seems to us of 
general civic importance. No part of the subject-matter 
of education is more influential than the study of social 
problems and rights. Professor Hayes strikes a balance 
between pessimism and optimism. He feels that “we are 
certainly in a fearful mess today in our schools.” On the 
other hand, he proposes as an assumption sure to aid us all, 
the hypothesis that “human beings are capable of self- 
improvement.” The evidence for these assertions and the 
conclusion deduced, seem of vital interest—The Editors. 


given in smaller doses, say 
at ten o'clock and on alter- 
nate days or to have the his- 
tory instruction of twelve 
grades telescoped into a one- 
year survey of all the past of 
the entire human race, or 
perhaps, to scrap the sep- 
arate courses of special so- 
cial study in favor of an 
omnibus course based on the 
children’s reading of the morning newspaper or, pref- 
erably, the Literary Digest. In any event, the teacher 
of history is apt to acquiesce; if he has more than a 
dash of personal ambition, he will aid and abet. For 
in any case, his not to reason why, his but to do and— 
live! We seemingly end here without rhyme as well 
as without reason. 

We argwcertainly in a fearful mess today in our 
schools. (For a goodly number of years we have-tink= 
ered;-or,\as_the_ more naive among-us~express—it, we 
have..“‘experimented,” with the teaching of the social 
sciences, collectively and individually, at every level in 
public and private education. We have extolled “pro- 
jects.” We have “measured” and been “measured.” 
We have spawned syllabi and curricula.( The only 
thing which many of us have utterly failed *to do is to 
reason about the experimenting and_the=tinkering, to 
ask ourselves the why and the wherefore, to seek some 
large measure of agreement in the public mind as to 
the fundamental objectives of all the current projects 
and measurements, syllabi and curricula. }) 

In other word, we have been so intent upon details 


‘of method and so anxious to experiment with every 


novelty that we have followed fads and neglected 
philosophies. ) Yet I cannot see how we can judge of 
the efficacy of anything we do unless we act with some 
purpose, that is, unless we adhere to some philosophy. 
We must have some standard of value. We must set 
some ideal goal. 

In other words, we have been so intent upon details 
history.”’ As a historian, I always shudder when so- 
ciologists or a certain type of literary gentleman place 
preconceived interpretations upon disputable occur- 
rences of the past and call them “philosophies of his- 
tory.” I am no advocate of any simple explanation as to 
why man exists or as to how he has behaved. I ama 
sceptic about history as a clear record of God’s 
wondrous ways with man. I am even a sceptic about 
any absolute law of cause and effect in human history, 
or at any rate about our ability to comprehend fully 
how such a “‘law”’ operates in particular cases. “Law” 
in history disturbs and disconcerts me. 

But while eschewing philosophies of history in gen- 
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eral, I make bold to insist that we teachers of the social tained two propositions. The first—‘‘That social sci. and ~ 
sciences must accept a particular and partial philoso- ence is fundamental for all educated human beings”— It a 
phy, by light of which we construct our courses and is not likely, if properly understood, to arouse among a ‘ 
curricula and in terms of which we measure our achieve-__ reflective persons any serious dissent. To me, in my : 
ments, and that we must strive to convert to this philos- weakness, it appears self-evident. The — Prop ai 
ophy not only school administrators but the mass of  sition— That human beings | a e : self. @ + 
your fellow-countrymen. improvement —is more questionable; it is, frankly, | po 
The philosophy which I suggest contains two propo- a hypothesis. ae sal ae : 
sitions: (1) that social science is fundamental for all If it is true that men are perpetually a by vil 
educated human beings; (2) that human beings are fate or animal mind to a constant round of the same | Soa 
capable of self-improvement.) This may sound plati- toil and trouble, then social study may at _ provid | 
tudinous, but it really needs a little elucidation. The a slight mental divertissement, though its c . utility | pear 
phrase “social sciences,” particularly the word “‘sci- will consist in teaching the young to —— the "— re , 
ence,”’ has recently been acquiring an almost mystical Or, if it is true that men are ~~ — om i 
significance. Let me warn you that there is nothing pounds, without spirit or will, in — essly “ ving care 
mystical in my use of the word or phrase. I find that universe, it hardly matters > e — — “a 
many ideas when expressed in English words of Latin taught in their nascent state. They wi per tind fi the dy 
derivation tend, like ships, to collect on their hulls a to evolve, and the universe about them . simply , 
mass of foreign barnacles and that -~ can ~ —_ ~~ to — precisely as the laws of celestial anes 
raped clear of their accretions by the simple device mechanics dictate. 
of iuuicidsien them in words of f SNE deriva- Or, if it is true that men are  apsapncioning by oa | cot : 
tion. So, to rid “science” of its mysticism, let us sub- thing outside of themselves—ca it nature - call it | + 
stitute for it the plain word “knowledge” or the equally God— to behave in a particular —> un “ee im- | it. 
plain word “understanding.” “Social science” thus provement perhaps at one time - a : | =p 
becomes a phrase signifying knowledge or understand- another time, then social study apie nif on all ya 
ing of human society and of the place of the individual the discovery of the ~_— . O _ be i ke -s 
in human society, that is, knowledge or understanding nature) but it can scarcely be expecte 7 
of the human race and of human relationships. And I consequences of those secrets. ail ee” 
assert that this is fundamental for all educated human No man knows positively if any of these yee eses a 
beings. is true. No man knows absolutely the a O “ waite 
’ It is not meant that social science is the only knowl- alternative hypothesis. Yet I clearly imply just su - 
edge which should be imparted to school children.) a hypothesis when I assert 8 mene eee Se li 
None of us would question, I assume, that knowledge able of ne agi t is part o Py Pp : sor i 
or understanding of the universe of nature and matter, that men, within relative y —. bt —_ 4 _ eo 
so-called ‘‘natural science,” should occupy an important can and do exercise some rea freedom of will, / Beg 
place in educational curricula. Many of us think, more- they can and do learn from their ~ ene “ | tas | 
over, that knowledge of art, of ethics and of religion from the experience - i an yi ey oe ont 
is of very great importance to educated human beings. do exert an appreciable rs any yaad “7 em 
Without violating the traditional “neutrality” of our man cate aye, even though innni y; Lon 
2 em a <a ey ance =o practi 
of particular codes of morality, by cilh the line bee i 
eral—and likewise art and nature—in so far as would have you accept not only w 
Bas have conditioned and complicated human relation- the mind and heart. : would wt sip moved ay 
ships and are still doing so, must be closely articulated stimulated by it. It is, let a 2 ee ‘A, a. 
with social science. In this sense, then, social science. is not susceptible of ae a r taal Ye 
should be the chief concern and the ultimate core of how few persons get —— — the _ . ee ia 
Il school instruction. that two and two make four! At 0 oe e ny Ml Geile 
Certain tools, of course, are necessary for advance- sis before us is practical and — t. “i is > spat 
ment in social knowledge._) There must obviously be excuse I know for teaching anything, a ate ee aon 
aT aucciccacetnecs oliee mea co cio 
ata’ in figuring and drawing, and instruc- no ; 
f es an sha crn in foreign languages. educational reform and — oo our profession . — 
\ But tools are not an end in themselves; —— — or “pater po Sa ohilosoplil ee 
to another end. This end is social knowledge—socia we will a ae Tite 
science—which can and must be served not only by that human beings are capable of self-imp _ i 
cal i ion in i arti 1 science is fundamental for all educated hu 
special instruction in it, not only by closely articulated that socia tae ete utinns > wcdaapeeeien spite 
instruction in art and nature, but also by relevant in- man beings, we shall be in a p ¢ th “ seal eek 
ion i tools\I have mentioned. ing influence on the nation, and if the nation accep 
Ol conti thc ane philosophy, as I stated it, con- our philosophy, we can move forward with confidence know! 
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and reason to refashion curricula and courses of study. 
It will take time, but the first responsibility is with the 
teachers and administrators of our schools. | 

I myself am no specialist on curricula or courses of 
study, and I am utterly lacking in prophetic inspiration. 
Far be it from me to tell you what particular courses 
should or will be put into the school curriculum at any 
given point. The only things about which I am clear 
and ready to express a conviction are first, that all 
future curricula must be based ultimately upon the 


' philosophy which has already been expounded, and 


secondly, that they must take large account of certain 
corollaries which are derivable from that philosophy 
and which I shall now endeavor briefly to set forth. 
These constitute so many special objectives in the 
teaching of the social sciences. 

In the first place,(our philosophy requires us to teach 
the dynamic, rather than the static, character of human 
relationships. We must take account of the impressive 
fact that the world of today is vastly different from 
the ancient or mediaeval world, that a new material 
and industrial civilization is emerging with the swift 
contemporary progress of the mechanical arts, that we 
live in an age when human relationships are assuming 
an unprecedented complexity.\ This highly important 
social knowledge must be communicated to the masses 
through the medium of school instruction in the social 
sciences, and it must be communicated with certain 
specific examples and applications.) Everybody should 
learn that man’s political relationships are not immu- 
tably fixed, that reformation of government is neces- 
sary and possible, that the constitution of the United 
States is susceptible of amendment, that even the na- 
tional state is not necessarily a final or supreme form of 
political organization. Everybody should learn, more- 
over, that man’s economic relationships are not irrevo- 
cably determined, that the blessing of private property 
should not be restricted to the few but should be ex- 
tended to the many, that a more rigorous control or a 
more equitable distribution of wealth is desirable and 
practicable, that all political questions are economic and 
all economic questions are political. Everybody should 
learn, also, that man’s intellectual relationships are not 
static or uniform, that old ideas pass away and new 
ones are born, that the world is full of isms of all kinds, 
that there are a multitude of conflicting religious and 
divergent ethical codes. Everybody should learn 
finally, that the eventual outcome of the current flux 
in politics, economics and thought is dependent in part 
upon changing material circumstances and in even 
larger part upon intelligent direction and control by 
human beings, 

Secondly, our basic philosophy must be applied 


rg! to the training of American children. The 
n 


ited States is a segment of the world and comes 
nearer perhaps than most other countries to presenting 
a complete cross-section of contemporary human rela- 
tionships about which it is our business to impart 
knowledge and understanding. We Americans are not 


certain that we are a distinctive nationality. We are 
certainly in a pot which at present is more obviously 
boiling than melting; and what eventually will come 
out of it no one knows. The purposeful teaching of 
social science in our schools can undoubtedly influence 
the character of the product. (And it does seem to me 
that one great purpose of the teaching of social science 
in American schools should be minimizing of friction 
between the various elements in our national pot. We 
need domestic peace. We need, therefore, to overcome 
prejudice. We need, therefore, to have mutual under- 
standing. This applies alike to racial, religious, eco- 
nomic and sectional groups of our population. Our 
majorities should be more enlightened about our 
minorities; our white people about their black com- 
patriots; our people of English antecedents about their 
fellow-citizens of continental European stock; our 
religious groups about one another; our urban com- 
munities about their rural neighbors; capitalists about 
working-men; the North about the South; the East 
about the West. In this modern age of flux, our people 
should be taught that any minority of today may be 
a majority of tomorrow, that what is cause for the 
goose is cause for the gander. That we have hundreds 
of different kinds of Americans should be a source of 
real pride, instead of shame, among us. But the price 
we must pay for it is the assurance of mutual under- 
standing, amity and justice between the many groups 
that comprise America. Such assurance, the teaching 
of social science should seek to give. 

The teaching of social science should involve not 
only the imparting of knowledge but also a certain 
amount of indoctrination. ‘“Indoctrination”—that is 
the word, and I mean it. I do not mean that any 
teacher should be encouraged or even free to indoc- 
trinate his students with every idea of economics, poli- 
tics and religion which he himself entertains. I do 
mean, however, that the public should expect, and every 
teacher should strive, to have the rising generation 
indoctrinated during their school course with the gen- 
eral philosophy which I have set forth earlier in this 
paper and likewise with the ideas that they live in a 
changing world and that they labor in a country in 
which mutual understanding among groups is required. 
The fundamental indoctrination, in a word, should be 
that of toleration, not the toleration of indifference but 
the toleration of reason, a genuine respect for the 
opinions of others without any obligation to share 
them. 

\dt should also be a purpose of social-science instruc- 
tion to prepare the coming generation for greater 
appreciation of, and better citizenship in, not only the 
nation but also a particular locality or district, and the 
world at large.) Patriotism must be purified and 
humbled. It should doubtless, like charity, begin at 
home, but home is not necessary an artificially con- 
structed national state nor is it any place on the earth’s 
surface where some fellow-national flies a flag or owns 
an oil well. Home is home, and normally, even in our 
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rapidly changing world, it is the locality of one’s birth 
or residence. If a man is a good citizen of his own 
community, he is apt to be a good member of his 
nation. And it should be a special function of social- 
science instruction in our schools to make clear that 
a man who has the welfare of his country and commu- 
nity intelligently at heart must be informed about other 
nations of the world and prepared to extend the same 
amity and justice to foreigners as he assures to his folks 
at home. 

Really to understand the present and to prepare in- 
telligently for the future, it is vitally necessary to have 
some knowledge and appreciation of the past.) We 
cannot realize what a changing world we live in today 
unless we compare and contrast it with the worlds in 
which our grandfathers and our much more distant 
forebears lived. We cannot measure the significance 
to groups in our midst of their convictions and customs 
unless we know something of how such convictions and 
customs originated and developed. We cannot appre- 
ciate the difficulty of indoctrinating the coming gen- 
eration with reasoned toleration unless we know the 
painful past record of toleration. We cannot love 
humbly our community, our nation or foreign peoples 
unless we know something of their history, their old 
faults as well as their old virtues. At almost every 
point, therefore, social science must include history. 
_ Another objective of social-science teaching, an- 
other matter of “indoctrination” if you like, should 
be the development in our people of a greater appre- 
ciation of beauty and grace and politeness.) Human 
relationships in America would be improved if we 
should set out with a will to teach true politeness and 
a real regard for the personal dignity of our neighbor. 
In America, too, we tend to rate very highly the imme- 
diately useful, no matter how ugly it may be, and to 
regard the beautiful—aesthetics in general—as an un- 
necessary and freakish frill which concerns only a few 
women’s clubs and a few denizens of our Greenwich 
Villages. It is preéminently for social-science instruc- 
tion to redress the balance between material and 
aesthetic values. History should be of art quite as 
much as of political instructions and material inven- 
tions. Civics should inculcate a critical attitude toward 
town-planning and national architecture as well as to- 
ward community chests and national taxation. Eco- 
nomics should concern itself with the appearance, as 
well as with the functioning, of fields, factories and 
workshops. English literature and great foreign 
literature should be treated more and more as proper 
material for that social science which shall be at once 
sound and fine. 

What of social science is taught should be taught 
thoroughly, at least as thoroughly as determined teach- 
ers can devise) We have at the present time in our 
schools too many hasty survey courses, we teach too 
many little bits of this and that, we convey too many 
vague and fleeting impressions, so that while we may 
open some students’ minds, we leave most of them 


es 





pretty empty. It is far better, in my opinion, to giye | 
students one thing thoroughly than to give them many 
things sketchily. Certainly, America as a whole needs | 
to learn the lesson of thoroughness. 

One reason why we are not thorough is because we 
are dealing with mass education and are trying to give 
all children everything which any of them should or 
might be given. The result is not only that we teach 
children a very little about a good many things, but 
also that we tend to establish too much uniformity at 
a rather low level of mentality and information. We | 
talk about social science or social knowledge as if “so. | 
cial” were the all-important word in the phrase. We | 
seem to think that if children are “socialized” —if they 
conform to current conventions of the majority—it is 
final proof that they have learned the lesson of social | 
science. 

I beg to differ with this estimate of the purpose of | 
social science. 
modes of thinking are persistent elements in human 
experience, and one of our most pressing problems is 
that of adjustment tg a world in which neither can be 
left out of account. (To my way of thinking, the ulti. 
mate objective in thé teaching of social science, as in 
all teaching, is, or should be, the development of per. 
sonality, of individualism, of liberty. We do not want 
in America of the future a dead level of mediocrity. 
We do not want a whole nation of “socialized” fol- 
lowers, without leaders in a wide variety of human 
endeavor. We want leaders more than followers, and 
leaders who have character and ability. To this end, 
the teaching of social science must be directed. For 
social science involves an understanding not only of | 
society but of the place of the individual in society, and | 
its exponents should labor to develop and train the 
individual, and particularly the exceptional individual. 

I confess to being what in many quarters today is 
deemed old-fashioned. I am a liberal. I believe sin- | 
cerely and wholeheartedly in according to everyone | 
the greatest amount of liberty compatible with the lib- 
erty of others. I detest coercion by Fascists, by Bol- 
shevists, by military or electoral majorities. I would 
have my countrymen return to the teaching of Thomas 
Jefferson in this respect and to the practice of the real 
toleration which should proceed from that teaching. 


Dromod 





Both “socialized” and individualistic | 








“Here lies Dromod—pray for him! 
Thus within a cloister dim 

You may read the graven lines. 
Who was Dromod? None divines. 


In the twilight cool and long 
Listening to the vesper song 

Of some meditative bird, 

Back there drifts this lonely word— 


“Pray for Dromod”—changing thus— 
Pray for each and all of us! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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HOPKINS AND NEWMAN 


By G. F. LAHEY 


would go far in establishing a deeper knowledge 
of his character, as they have done in other 
writers (notably in Charles Lamb) whose private 
lives have been far removed from the gaze of men. 
The defection may be adequately compensated by a 
study of the letters he himself received from his more 
intimate friends. It was a happy inconsistency in him 
who was so negligent about his own literary arcana, 
to have shown a practical orderliness in conserving 
so many of the letters that came to him, and it is our 
good fortune to possess the most important. In the 
following pages we will endeavor to present the effect 
on Hopkins of the overtures of some of the greatest 
minds of the nineteenth century and thereby gain a 
better knowledge of the atmosphere in which he moved. 
At the end of August, 1866, after returning home 
from a visit with Robert Bridges at Rochdale, Hop- 
kins wrote the following letter to Newman: 


Te more intimate letters of Gerard Hopkins 


Reverend Sir:—I address you with great hesitation, 
knowing that you are in the midst of your own engage- 
ments and because you must be exposed to applications 
from all sides. I am anxious to become a Catholic, and 
I thought that you might possibly be able to see me 
for a short time when I pass through Birmingham in a 
few days, I believe on Friday. But I feel most strongly 
the injustice of intruding on your engagements or con- 
venience and therefore, if that is the case, I shall think 
it a favor if you will kindly let me know that you are 
unable to see me. I do not want to be helped to any 
conclusions of belief, for I am thankful to say my mind 
is made up, but the necessity of becoming a Catholic (al- 
though I have long foreseen where the only consistent 
position would lie) coming on me suddenly has put me 
into painful confusion of mind about my immediate duty 
in my circumstances. I wished also to know what it 
would be morally my duty to hold on certain formally 
open points, because the same reasoning which makes the 
Tractarian ground contradictory would almost lead one 
also to shrink from what Mr. Oakley calls a minimizing 
Catholicism. I say this much to take fom you any 
hesitation in not allowing me to come to Birmingham if 
duties should stand in the way: you will understand that 
by God’s mercy I am clear as to the sole authority of the 
Church of Rome. While much in doubt therefore as to 
my right to trouble you by this application, I would not 
deny at the same time that I should feel it the greatest 
privilege to see you. If it were so, I should hope not to 
detain you long. 

I may perhaps in some way introduce myself by re- 
minding you of an intimate college friend of mine, Wil- 
liam Addis, who once had the pleasure of spending an 
hour with you at the Oratory; I think also he has written 
to you since. I have little doubt that in not a very 
long time he will become a Catholic. If I should be so 
happy as to hear before Friday that you could spare time 
to see me, I should hope to be at Birmingham that day 


and sleep there, or if you had any convenient time in the 
two or three weeks after that I should like to come over 
from Rochdale where I shall be staying at Dr. Moles- 
worth’s. But in ending I would again say that I beg 
you will have no hesitation, as I have no doubt you will 
not, in declining to see me if you think best. 

Believe me, Reverend Sir, your obedient servant, 


Gerard M. Hopkins. 


Newman replied, some weeks later: 


My dear Sir:—I am sorry I was abroad when your 
letter came. Now I am returned and expect to be here 
for some weeks. I will gladly see you as you propose, if 
you will fix a day. 

Very truly yours, 
John H. Newman. 


How many times in the next month they met, is 
difficult to say but Hopkins’s letter of October 15 seems 
to manifest a friendship deepened by acquaintance. 


Very Reverend Father :—I have been up at Oxford just 
long enough to have heard from my father and mother in 
return for my letter announcing my conversion. ‘Their 
answers are terrible: I cannot read them twice. If you 
will pray for them and me just now I shall be deeply 
thankful. But what I am writing for is this—they urge 
me with the utmost entreaties to wait till I have taken 
my degree—more than half a year. Of course it is impos- 
sible, and since it is impossible to wait as long as they 
wish it seems to me useless to wait at all. Would you 
therefore wish me to come to Birmingham at once, on 
Thursday, Friday or Saturday? You will understand 
why I have any hesitation at all, namely therefore if 
immediately after their letters urging a long delay I am 
received without any, it would be another blow, and look 
like intentional cruelty. I did not know till last night 
the rule about communicatio in sacris—at least as binding 
catechumens, but I now see the alternative thrown open, 
either to live without Church and sacraments or else, in 
order to avoid the Catholic Church, to have to attend 
constantly the services of that very Church. This brings 
the matter to an absurdity and makes me think that any 
delay, whatever relief it may bring to my parents, is im- 
possible. I am asking you then whether I shall at all 
costs be received at once. 

Strange to say, of four conversions mine is the earliest 
and yet my reception will be last. I think I said that 
my friend, William Garrett, was converted and received 
shortly after hearing of my conversion; just before term 
began another friend, Alexander Wood, wrcte to me in 
perplexity, and when I wrote back to his suprise telling 
him I was a convert he made up his own mind the next 
morning and is being received today; by a strange chance 
he met Addis in town, and Addis who had put off all 
thought of change for a year, was by God’s mercy at 
once determined to see a priest and was received at Bays- 
water the same evening—Saturday. All our minds you 
see were ready to go at a touch and it cannot but be that 
the same is the case with many here. 
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Addis’s loss will be a deep grief to Dr. Pusey I think: 
he has known him so long and stayed with him at Chale 
in a retreat. 

Monsignor Eyre seemed to say that I ought not to 
make my confession by means of a paper as I have been 
used to do. Will you kindly say whether you would 
prefer it so or not? 

Believe me, dear Father, your affectionate son in Christ, 

Gerard M. Hopkins. 

P.S. And if you should bid me to be received at once 
will you kindly name the day? The liberality of the 
college authorities will throw no hindrance in the way. 


The wrench that the convert suffers can be known 
adequately by converts alone, and for Gerard Hopkins, 
filled as he was with such tender love for parents and 
friends, importuned by the intellectual aristocracy of 
Oxford, following the tenuous reasoning of his mind 
so subtly balanced and so analytic, the wrench must 
have been, naturally speaking, a martyrdom, com- 
pensated only by the inexpressible peace and exhilarat- 
ing happiness that he afterward experienced. Newman 
with his refined sensibilities and exquisite delicacy was 
indeed his ablest guide, and we find him writing to 
Gerard three days before his reception: “It is not 
- wonderful that you should not be able to take so great 
a step without trouble and pain . . . you have my best 
prayers that He who has begun the good work in you 
may finish it—and I do not doubt He will.” Newman 
writes on November 21 and again on December 6, 
1866: 


I am glad that you are on easier terms than you ex- 
pected with your friends at home. . . . I proposed your 
coming here because you could not go home—but, if you 
can be at home with comfort, home is the best place for 
you. 

Do not suppose we shall not rejoice to see you here, even 
if you can only come for Christmas Day. . . . As to your 
retreat, I think we have misunderstood each other . . . it 
does not seem to me that there is any hurry about it— 
your first duty is to make a good class.* Show your 
friends at home that your becoming a Catholic has not 
unsettled you in the plain duty that lies before you. And 
independently of this, it seems to me a better thing not 
to hurry decision on your vocation. Suffer yourself to be 
led on by the grace of God step by step. 


In his next letter, December 16, Newman again 
presses Hopkins to visit him: 


You are quite right to go home, since they wish you, in- 
deed, it would have been in every way a pity, had you not 





*T here is an interesting story told which illustrates the differ- 
ent attitude of Manning and Newman, both conscientious and 
far-seeing. An undergraduate of 1874 became a convert after 
his Moderations, wherein he took a first class at New College. 
On consulting Cardinal Manning as to his remaining at Oxford, 
the Cardinal was shocked and wondered if his conversion were 
true—“OFf course he could not,” and he left without a degree, a 
step which seriously hampered his career. Newman wrote to 
Hopkins on November 21, 1866: “. . . I know you are reading 


: - 
hard but give me a line now and then. 


i 


resolved to do so. But I don’t mean to let you off coming 
here. . . . Could you not come here for the week befor 
term? I want to see you for the pleasure of seeing you 





but, besides that, I think it good that a recent conver 
should pass some time in a religious house, to get inty 
Catholic ways—though a week is not long enough for tha | 
purpose. : 


— 


Newman writes about further arrangements op | 
January 14, 1867, and Hopkins came the following 
Thursday. While there he met a Mr. Darnell, , 
former fellow of New College, Oxford, and Anglican 
curate, who became a convert in 1847. At that time he | 
was tutor to some half-dozen young men preparing | 
for Oxford, and when Addis who was with him wa; 
leaving to become an Oratorian he was authorized to 
make the offer of his place to Hopkins. This explains 
Newman’s letter of February 22, 1867: 


When you said you disliked schooling, I said not , 
word. Else I should have asked you to come here for 
the very purpose for which Mr. Darnell wishes for you, | 
. .. I think you would get on with us, and that we | 
should like you. 

Since then it was only delicacy which prevented my 
speaking when you were here, I have no hesitation in ask- 
ing you to accept the invitation which we now make to 
you. 





ead 


Hopkins took his degree in the spring of that year, 
and spent his summer vacation on the continent, re. 
turning, however, to take up his duties at the Oratory 
on September 17. It was during Christmas vacation 
of that year that Newman wrote him about a retreat 
he was contemplating: 


It seems to me you had better go into retreat at Easter, 
and bring the matter before the priest who gives it to our 
boys. If you think that this is waiting too long, I must 
think of some other plan. 





Why Hopkins did not return to the Oratory after 
the vacation is not clear; but Newman writes again 
on February 7 apropos of his future state of life: 


You need not make up your mind till Easter comes, as 
we shall be able to manage matters whether you stay or 
we have the mishap to lose you. 


Newman’s next letter, which was written on May 14, 
1868, is to congratulate him on his newly chosen state 
of life: 


I am both surprised and glad at your news. ...! 
think it is the very thing for you. You are quite out in 
thinking that when I offered you a “home” here, | 
dreamed of your having a vocation for us. This I clearly 
saw you had not, from the moment you came to ws. 
Don’t call “the Jesuit discipline hard”: it will bring you | 
to heaven. The Benedictines would not have suited you. | 

We all congratulate you. Ever yours affectionately, 


John H. Newman. 


Hopkins again spent his summer vacation abroad, | 
and in the following September entered the novitiate | 
at Roehampton. Firmly established in his vocation, 
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he no longer needed the advice of his great friend, and 
so their correspondence became naturally more infre- 
quent, though indeed their mutual esteem and affection 
never lessened. Newman subsequently wrote to con- 
gratulate him when he took his vows and on the occa- 
sion of his ordination, and also to reply to Hopkins’s 
yearly birthday greetings. In these last, Newman often 
refers to the end of all his labors, as when he says in 
1873: “I am sure you said a good prayer for me upon 
it, for, at my age, it rather brings to mind one’s death 
than one’s birth.” In 1878 and 1879 Newman re- 
ceived his great academical and ecclesiastical distinc- 
tions— an honorary fellowship at Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, and the cardinalate—for both of which Hopkins 
wrote to congratulate him. Newman’s answer to the 
former, dated February 25, 1878, contains the follow- 
ing interesting note: 

I am going to Oxford for a day tomorrow. I have 
not been there for thirty-two years, completed the day 
before yesterday. It is very kind of the Trinity men, but 
it is a trial. 


In the spring of 1881 he wrote to Father Hopkins 
who was in the ministry at Liverpool and who had 
asked him about the respective merits of Carlyle and 
George Eliot: 


You are leading a most self-denying life, and must be 
heaping up merit. It shames one to think of it. 

As to your implied question, I have read little of 
Carlile’s (sic) and less of George Eliot, but I have ever 
greatly admired Carlisle’s French Revolution, and, with 
you, think G. E., great as are her powers, nevertheless, 
overrated. Perhaps, in number of pages, I have read much 
more of G. E. than of C., but one page of C. goes for 
many of G. E. 


Two years later Hopkins pleased the cardinal much 
by offering to reédit his Grammar of Assent with a 
commentary and critical notes. It had been published 
in 1870; its originality and masterly psychology had 
received the serious approbation of competent scholars, 
but Newman with pleasing grace refused his offer. 


Thank you very much for your remembrance of my 
birthday, and also for the complimentary proposal you 
make in behalf of my Grammar of Assent. 

But I cannot accept it, because I do not feel the 
need of it, and I could not, as a matter of conscience, 
allow you to undertake a work which I could not but 
consider at once onerous and unnecessary. The book has 
succeeded in twelve years far more than I expected. It 
has received five full editions. It is being translated in 
India into some of the native tongues, broken into pur- 
tions and commented on. It is frequently referred to in 
periodical home publications—only last Saturday week 
with considerable praise in the Spectator. Of course 
those who read only so much of it as they can reach while 
cutting open the leaves will make great mistakes about it, 
as Dr. Stanley has—but, if it is worth anything, it will 
survive papercutters, and if it is worthless, a comment, 
however brilliant, will not do more than gain for it a 
short galvanic life, which has no charms for me. There- 
fore, sensible as I am of your kindness, I will not accept it. 


Hopkins replied that a compliment was far from 
his mind when he wrote, and hinted that England, like 
India, might welcome a comment, to which Newman 
again graciously replied: 


In spite of your kind denial, I still do and must think 
that a comment is a compliment, and to say that a com- 
ment may be appended to my small book because one may 
be made on Aristotle, ought to make me blush purple! 
As to India, I suppose all English books, even Goody Two 
Shoes, are so unlike its literary atmosphere, that a com- 
ment is but one aspect of translation. 

I must still say that you paid me a very kind compli- 
ment; you seem to think compliments must be insincere: 
is it so? 


There remain a few letters written to Hopkins in 
Ireland, and of these, I select one, now famous, quoted 
by Ward, in his Life of Newman: 


Your letter is an appalling one—but not on that account 
untrustworthy. There is one consideration however which 
you omit. The Irish patriots hold that they never have 
yielded themselves to the sway of England and therefore 
never have been under her laws, and never have been 
rebels. 

This does not diminish the force of your picture, but it 
suggests that there is no help, no remedy. If I were an_ 
Irishman, I should be (in heart) a rebel. Moreover, to 
clench the difficulty the Irish character and tastes [are] 
very different from the English. 

My fingers will not let me write more. [March 3, 


1887. ] 


There is a touch of real pathos in Newman’s last 
letter to him on February 24, 1888, a lithographed ac- 
knowledgment signed with the wavering hand of an 
old man of eighty-seven. It was after this that New- 
man laid aside the mighty pen which had given so 
glorious a treasure to his Church, and to English let- 
ters, an act which also closed a literary union and one 
of his most beautiful friendships. On the part of the 
younger man it must have been reminiscent of their 
initial separation, what Father Keating has called: 
“The spirit of sacrifice that could deliberately part 
fellowship with a man who must, one would have 
thought, have satisfied every exigency, intellectual and 
moral, of the young convert’s being.” The sublime 
and lonely idealism which demanded the sundering of 
a cherished intimacy with the fine mind of Henry Parry 
Liddon, also severed a close companionship with John 
Henry Newman, but it brought Gerard Hopkins to a 
similar pinnacle where stood the older convert as the 
loftiest example of learning and holiness of nineteenth- 
century Catholicism. 


Post Nativitatem Domini 


A secret bears now every tree 
Dreaming to die for Calvary. 
In all the wheat-fields, tall and gold, 
Lurks bread for Masses manifold. 
Cuares J. Quirk. 
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SENOR SIUROT’S CHILDREN 


By N. K. McKECHNIE 


furnish original ideas in education, and yet in the 
seaport town of Huelva may be found a recently 
established institution well worthy of study. 

In this small town at the mouth of the Rio Tinto 
the rougher element common to all seaports seems to 
have been more than usually obtrusive and to have 
been a thorn in the flesh to the more respectable mem- 
bers of the community. Some disgraceful scenes that 
attended the visit of a cardinal-archbishop to open 
a school in a remodeled Franciscan convent amply 
emphasized the need of some ameliorating influence 
which the school was expected to furnish; but unfor- 
tunately it was found all the acquired funds had been 
expended on the building and accessories, and none 
remained for a competent teacher to inaugurate and 
carry out the work. 

There was a man in Huelva called Don Manuel 
Siurot, a well-to-do barrister and devoted churchman. 
To this man the archpriest was bewailing the situation, 
and Don Manuel says that as he listened the “call” 
came. He seemed to hear a voice saying, “These 
children need you more than do the wealthy clients 
whose causes you plead in the courts of justice.” He 
turned to the archpriest and said: “‘Will you take me 
for your teacher ?”’ 

And that is how it began. The man of law gave 
up his practice and took up the lowly duties of an ele- 
mentary school teacher. He had no specialized train- 
ing for the position, but he brought to the work a lofty 
enthusiasm, a trained yet agile brain, and a remarkable 
understanding of child nature; and gradually he has 
built up a system of training that surely would be 
known in every civilized country were it not that Senor 
Siurot is still too immersed in the problems that beset 
the management of his school to busy himself with the 
spread of his theories, beyond writing one or two small 
pamphlets. “Did I do well or ill?” he asks in one of 
these, speaking of his offer to fill the vacant post. The 
answer is in the fact that not one of the thousand boys 
on the school roll ever has to seek a position on leaving 
it; the applications from business men for Siurot’s boys 
are always more numerous than can be filled. And yet 
these boys are all from the poorest class of a rough 
seaport town—a most unpromising environment. 
What are the methods by which Siurot has obtained 
this result ? 

I was privileged to be shown over the school by 
Don Manuel himself, who also demonstrated for two 
hours with his boys his methods of teaching. And 
though you will miss the powerful influence of his per- 
sonality—which impressed me much and must have 
an inspiring effect on every boy who comes under it— 
those interested in the upbringing of youth will be 


i is hardly a country one might expect to 


— 





able to judge from the following account of what] | 
saw whether there are not some points in his system— | 
a system, he says, evolved by sheer common sense 
after years of experimenting and failure—whether he 
has not devised some methods worthy to be adopted 
by educationalists the world over. | 

There are two fundamental rules at which Don | 
Manuel has arrived; the first, cheerfulness in the 
teacher, and the second, what he calls ‘‘His Majesty, 
El Grafico”—that is to say, the graphic representa. 
tion, the visible symbol of the invisible abstraction that 
is to be taught. 

Can anyone name two sounder principles on which to | 
base instruction? Probably every trained teacher has 
had impressed upon him their importance; but it is only 
in Senor Siurot’s school (so far as I know) that one 
finds the whole establishment—classrooms, methods, 
curriculum, everything—built fearlessly on these foun- 
dations. 

On calling at the school with the lady who had 
procured me the introduction, we passed from the 
street into a large courtyard open to the sky, with an 
arcade for shelter in bad weather along one side. Th | 
walls rose high enough to preclude the sun being 
troublesome, but being faced with white tiles they re- 
flected an immense amount of light. The floor also was | 
of tiles, but of a darker color, and on its spacious area | 
were squatted about a hundred children, boys of fron. 
six to eight years of age, grouped in various classes, 
each with a teacher in charge. Each youngster had a 
piece of chalk in his hand with which he was making 
letters or doing sums according to the lesson in which , 
his class was engaged. ‘The tiled floor was his slate;~ 
and one was at once struck with the naturalness of the 
scene. Children like to sit on the ground and draw 
things, don’t they? 

After a little while Don Manuel appeared. He was | 
a man of about forty-five years of age with a pleasant | 
expression on his fine, strong face. He apologized 
for keeping us waiting, saying he had been fixing some 
electrical household appliance that had gone wrong, 
and at once suggested that I should first see his pupil- 
tcachers’ quarters. 

This teachers’ training-school was a new thing that 
he had at last, after many years of labor, managed to 
collect money enough to establish, and he was evidently 
immensely proud of it, as indeed he might well be if the 
outward appearances were evidence of internal excel- 
lence. I have never seen anything so spotlessly clean— 
not even an up-to-date hospital. Everything was tiled. 
The dining-table, at which the thirty students ate their 
frugal meals, the backless seats on which they sat, the 
walls and floors, the partitions between the cubicles 
in the dormitories—all were of tile. I was quite re- 
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lieved on looking into the cubicles to notice that the 
bedsteads were of iron and provided with mattresses; 
‘t would hardly have been surprising to find these Spar- 
tan youths sleeping on marble slabs. 

But although this was interesting in that it cast a 
sidelight on Senor Siurot’s many-sided character, it is 
of his methods of teaching that I wish to write. 

After the inspection of the training-school we be- 
took ourselves to a large well-lighted classroom where 
about forty boys of from ten to twelve years of age 
were being taught by two teachers. In this room 
were tables on which were modeled in high relief maps 
of the town of Huelva and its surroundings, the pro- 
vince of Andalusia and the country of Spain. Don 
Manuel explained to me through the interpreter that in 
geography the boys were first taught about their own 
district, its characteristics and its productions. On 
these maps in relief the river beds are deep grooves and 
the boys pour water on the mountains to the north 
and notice whence the water in the river of their own 
town has its origin; they see where the railways that 
terminate in Huelva come from; and are led from these 
preliminaries to take an interest in the other provinces 
of their country. 

Their town being a seaport on Spain’s Atlantic 
coast they see ships enter the harbor after long voy- 
ages from distant lands, and from this starting-point 
they are led to acquire knowledge of other lands and 
nations than their own. To what an astonishing de- 
gree they do this I was given a unique demonstration. 

Don Manuel asked me to write down on a piece of 
paper a list of towns in any part of the world I chose. 
Here is the list I handed him: Paris, Chicago, Mon- 
treal, Bombay, London, Edinburgh, Vancouver, To- 
ronto, Berlin, Rome, Milan. Senor Siurot then formed 
all the boys in the room into one class and went to 
the blackboard. With a piece of chalk he rapidly 
drew a very rough sketch of the northwest coast of 
France, placed a river and a dot, and asked the boys 
what it was. At once a dozen voices shouted, ‘‘Paris.”’ 
He then asked a few questions about Paris, and I 
suppose got satisfactory replies. For Chicago and 
Toronto he drew a very rough sketch (evidently 
draughtsmanship was not his strong point) of the 
Great Lakes and, marking dots where the cities are 
situated, at once had them correctly named. For Van- 
couver he drew a simple line from north to south, 
looked at the boys meaningly, drew another (the 
boundary line) from east to west, placed his dot, and 
at once got the reply. And so with all the rest. 

He then proceeded to draw a rough outline map of 
the north of Canada (choosing that country as a com- 
pliment to the nationality of his visitor, he informed 
me) and as he drew in Hudson Bay, the Mackenzie 
River, the Great Slave Lake, and so on, sundry voices 
from among the boys would call out their names. It 
was an impressive exhibition, but more was to follow. 

He showed us the method by which he conducted an 
“examination,” and please note how he has stripped 


that dread term of its terrors and turned it into an 
enjoyable exercise of mind and body. He was adapt- 
ing nature’s method of instructing the young in the 
duties of adult life by means of games. The “examina- 
tion’”’ (again on account of my nationality) was to be 
upon the British empire, and took the form of a game 
of leap frog! The boys were formed into two groups, 
one of which were to act as judges of the correctness of 
the replies. In the other group one boy went down 
and made a back, and the others, each in turn, jumped 
over him, calling out as they did so the name of some- 
thing British, with a few words of comment on it. 

“London—capital of the empire,” cried the first boy. 

‘“Birmingham—manufacture of steel goods,” fol- 
lowed the second 

“The St. Lawrence—the great river of Canada.” 

““Calcutta—the capital of India.” 

And so on, until all twenty boys had had their turn 
and the judges had found no mistake. Then they 
went at it again, and this time a boy repeated some 
name that had already been given. It booted not that 
he pleaded he had not heard it given before; he ought 
to have been paying attention; down he must go, and 
the boy whom he relieved took his place among the 
judges. The third time round another went down for 
the same fault. The fourth time new names were evi- 
dently getting harder to find. 

‘““Wellington—the capital of New Zealand,” shouted 
one boy. 

‘‘Wellington—a famous British general,” cried the 
next, evidently saved at the last moment. 

‘‘Something-or-other” (I didn’t catch the name and 
don’t know enough geography to supply it) “the capi- 
tal of British Guiana.” And so it went on. The end 
of the game would probably come when all the players 
had made a mistake and so had their turns at being 
down, but our time was limited, and so Senor Siurot 
switched the boys on to a lesson in the history of their 
own country. 

They were divided into bands, one of which repre- 
sented the Moors, another the inhabitants of Anda- 
lusia, another Granada, another Castile, and so on. 

First, each band had to say who they were and 
answer questions about their customs, religion and 
form of government. Then the action commenced. 
Each group took its proper station on a large map of 
Spain outlined upon the floor, having established their 
right to the territory by their satisfactory replies. 
Senor Siurot clapped his hands, and the Moors made 
a rush and encircled the Andalusians. 

“What year is that?” cried the master. 

The boys answered in chorus. Other questions fol- 
lowed which I did not catch, and then another clap of 
the hands, and this time Granada (I think it was) was 
roped in. 

Interspersed with questions and answers the gradual 
conquest of Spain by the Mohammedans was repre- 
sented in the most graphic manner—a check being ob- 
served in their victorious progress when Catalonia 
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shook herself free. But gradually the ever-widening 
circle of the conquering Moors drew into its embrace 
all but a few individuals on the northern limits of the 
country. Then began the ebb of the tide. The north- 
ern provinces began to free themselves from the toils, 
then to unite for the struggle to expel the invaders. 

The various phases of the seven-hundred-year-long 
conflict were all represented by the boys, but of course 
I could not follow it all, though I understood enough 
to appreciate the value of the method; and it certainly 
was a great moment when, following the union of 
Castile and Aragon after the marriage of their respec- 
tive monarchs, Ferdinand and Isabella, Granada, the 
last possession of the Moors (held till 1492) fell, and 
the entire class of boys, joined hand in hand in one 
great circle, standing on a map of their country, sang 
a national song. What young ragamuffn could help 
acquiring an uplifting knowledge of his country’s great 
past when taught by such a method as this? 

I wish I had space to tell of the other demonstra- 
tions Don Manuel gave us. Of the debate between two 
groups of boys representing Britain and France on the 
respective merits of their two countries; of the lesson 
in anatomy and mechanics of breathing, in which each 
boy represented a portion of the human body; and of 
the delightful part-singing of little French songs (for 
the principal of the French college in Huelva gives his 
services gratuitously for the teaching of French) ; and 


——8 


of the singing of a religious litany in the old convent 
chapel whither we all repaired and summarily evicted 
the pupil-teachers who were at their customary after. 
noon service. But I have not the space. 

As we bade the senor goodby I told him I should 
probably write a report of what I had seen and asked 
him if there was anything he would like me to say, 
‘Tell them,” said he, “that what you have seen js 
the work of the Catholic Church.” We said goodby 
and went away, and then I felt I would like to haye 
a tiny share in the continuance of such a good work, 
so we went back again. We found Don Manuel in his 
private room, sitting at his desk, his head resting on 
his hands. A man of highly strung temperament, he 
had given himself without stint during the past two or 
three hours and was feeling the strain. We made our 
small contributions, and he thanked us, but said it 
was not from chance visitors like ourselves that he 
expected monetary support, but from the rich Catholics 
of the district who owed it as a duty. 

The little children were still busily engaged at their 
game of arithmetic learning on the floor of the big 
courtyard when we went out. 

“Did I do well or ill?” asks Don Manuel in his 
little book; and gives as answer: “I can only say that 
these poor children have taught me the true worth of 
life; because Christ, who alone is worthy, lives in 
them.” 


EXAMINATIONS AND EXAMINERS 


By JAMES J. WALSH 


\ ' TE ARE all, at least recurrently, interested in 
examinations, their methods and results. And 
since they are upon us again, it might not be 

amiss for the general public to be brought to the re- 

alization that examination ratings depend very largely 
on the persons who do the rating. There is likely to 
be a very great difference of opinion among examiners 
with regard to the value to be placed on answers. We 
hear of men giving notes of 90 or 91 or sometimes of 
98 or 99, and feel sure that here we have an example 
of discrimination of the acutest kind, only to be ex- 
emplified by those long accustomed to the examination 
of papers. As a matter of fact, however, the longer 
men have been giving examination marks, the less like- 
lihood there is of their presuming to make any very 
delicate distinction between papers. Young teachers 
will elaborately assess differences in marks of one or 
two points, but the man of long experience knows that 
it is as much as he can do to judge of differential values 
that correspond to six or seven. The custom of letter- 
ing examination papers from A to D, which represent 

a spread of thirty to forty points, is a much more satis- 

factory way of marking and much nearer the truth of 

comparative value, than the use of figures that would 
presumably make much finer distinctions. 


Perhaps the most surprising thing in the develop. 
ment of pedagogy as a science has been the recognition 
of the fact that the same set of answers to a series of 
questions may have very different values in the minds 
of men accustomed to teach that subject. Some years 
ago Starch and Elliot distributed certain examination 
papers which had been given in the finals of first year 
high school in Wisconsin. Four actual papers that 
had been handed in by pupils in the ordinary course of 
examination, and that represented about the average 
standing of the class, were sent to a group of teachers 
who had given grades in those subjects during the 
year. They were asked to mark according to their 
usual standards. Two of the papers were in first-year 
high-school English and were graded by 142 teachers 
of this subject in as many high schools. One final ex 
amination paper in American history was graded by 
seventy teachers of history, while the final examination 
paper in geometry was graded by 118 teachers of 
mathematics. 

It may be thought that high school English is a 
somewhat indeterminate subject, and therefore a com 
siderable difference in the marks given for that will 
be expected. It is a good deal of a shock, however, 
to find how extreme the difference was. One of the 
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English papers was marked from 64 to 98. There 
were only about a dozen papers below 80, but there 
were a dozen above 95, and there were more than a 
few in the 60’s and 70’s. The other English paper 
marked by the same English teachers had an even 
larger spread, namely from 50 to 98. Most of these 
were bunched between 75 and 80. As I have said, 
there may be some excuse for these differences in the 
comparative indefiniteness of the subject. 

It might be expected, however, that in a subject like 
American history where every detail is settled and 
definite, there would not be anything like the same 
variation in the marks given. Yet the seventy history 
teachers who marked the papers submitted to them dif- 
fered at least as much as, perhaps a little more than, 
the teachers of English. The lowest mark was 42, the 
highest was 90. The great majority of the marks were 
between 70 and 80, but there were nearly a dozen 
around 50 and another dozen around 60, and more 
than a dozen around 80 and go. There can be no 
question of the facts of American history so far as 
the teachers’ minds are concerned, and yet there was 
this striking difference in their evaluation of the 
responses. 

Finally there is the examination paper in geometry 
marked by 114 teachers of mathematics. Geometry 
has been practically unchanged since Euclid’s time. 
Besides, the examiners were themselves mathemati- 
cians and their mathematical minds would be expected 
to guide them in making absolute and not merely rela- 
tive estimates of value. Alas for human fallibility. 
The geometry paper had a wider distribution of marks 
than any other of the examination papers. The lowest 
mark given was 28 and the highest was 92. And not 
only was the spread from first to last greatest but the 
marks were distributed more consistently over all the 
figures in between. Manifestly the mathematicians 
felt that they could make nicer distinctions, so there 
was not the crowding so commonly noted in other ex- 
aminations around cardinal points. For some special 
mathematical reason that is perhaps a little difficult 
for the unmathematical mind to grasp, five papers were 
marked 53, and a dozen between 59 and 61. Five 
were marked 64, a tribute perhaps to that number’s 
rounded quality of factorage. On the other hand, as 
a little tribute to the weakness of even the mathemati- 
cal mind, a dozen of papers were marked exactly 75. 

No wonder that the investigators declared that ex- 
aminers differ as much in one subject as in another: 
“They disagree as much in evaluating a paper in mathe- 
matics as in history. Apparently mathematical papers 
are not marked with mathematical precision any more 
than any other papers.” 

There have been other investigations which have 
made it quite clear that the marks depend very greatly 
On the examiners. Some teachers mark constantly 
lower than the average, others constantly higher. Their 
mark is not a question of mere chance. When some of 
these papers were resubmitted to the same teachers 


several years later for remarking, they did not differ 
from their previous ratings by more than five points. 
Whatever influenced their estimate represented a con- 
stant factor in their judgment. What becomes very 
clear, however, as the result of such investigation is 
that examination marks do not mean much unless you 
know the person who gives them. It is actually the 
examiner more than the examinee who is on trial. 

As a rule, unless papers are marked by the teacher 
who taught the subject and who knows what he has 
most emphasized and required during the course, there 
will be a very great diversity in the marks. Regents’ 
examination marks in New York state are given at 
Albany. Ask teachers about them—and by that I 
mean teachers who have been many years teaching 
particular subjects—and they will tell you what sur- 
prising results the Regents’ can produce. Pupils, for 
instance, who have done excellent work and deservedly 
received high marks for years, may receive scarcely 
more than a passing mark. On the other hand, a few 
pupils every year who have been neglectful and slip- 
shod in their studies, and whose papers have always 
revealed these qualities, will receive very high marks. 

No wonder that teachers are not inclined to set very 
much store by examinations! They may reveal the 
intellectual status of the individual student to some ex- 
tent, but they are much more likely to reveal the intel- 
lectual interests of the examiner. So far as their revela- 
tion of the talent, much less the possible genius, of 
those who are examined is concerned, they are quite 
hopeless. The best illustration of that is that the 
Abbot Mendel, to whom we owe the revolution of our 
knowledge of heredity, and who must be considered 
one of the greatest geniuses in biology of the past hun- 
dred years, tried as a young man to pass an examina- 
tion for teacher and failed. Later he tried again and 
failed again. His examination papers are still on file, 
and they show that he deserved to fail. He was one 
of these human beings who know too well what they 
do not know. He was not a good bluffer, and it takes 
some bluff to pass an examination with high marks. 
As the result of his failure, he never received a license 
to become a teacher, remained a substitute all his life 
and received something less than a dollar a day for his 
services. But he had the genius to look right through 
the deep problem of heredity and solve it. 

The Edison examination of last year, for example, 
may or may not serve to reveal that certain individuals 
among the group of young men examined are of out- 
standing intellectual development. We have had simi- 
lar selections made for the Rhodes scholarships for 
some twenty years now, and so far no Rhodes scholar 
has set the world on fire. It was a good thing to pick 
not one but half a dozen candidates for the Edison 
scholarships. To single out an individual under such 
circumstances would be at least temerarious, if not 
quite unfair. The choice between men who are very 
close together in marks is too illusory to be made with 
any assurance. 
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Places and Persons 


THE SCENE AT CARTHAGE 


By DANIEL SARGENT 


cathedral on a tawny hill. It is so far from the 
nearest living city, Tunis, that its cathedral, to 
that city, seems blue with distance. 

Ancient Carthage is dead. It was destroyed by the 
Romans; it was again half-destroyed by the Vandals; 
it was finally destroyed in the seventh century by the 
Moslem invasion. Even its stones have been carried 
away. Its stones have built other cities, notably Tunis. 
They have gone as far as England to decorate castles. 
Myriads and myriads of them are still sunk in the 
earth. What remain on the surface, or have been dug 
up from the ground—columns of pagan temples, a 
confusion called the Punic Admiralty, a theatre without 
seats, a cistern turned toa stable, tombs, endless tombs, 
and the noble emplacements of five Christian basilicas 
—serve but to show how much has disappeared. Never 
were ruins so much ruins; so truly the symbol of death 
and destruction. 

Yet present Carthage and destroyed Carthage joined 
in inviting this year to their common site that triumph 
of the Blessed Sacrament, a Eucharistic congress. 

On May 8 wound down from the cathedral of 
present Carthage to a demolished amphitheatre of 
ancient Carthage a procession of children, chanting a 
song, which, though it had been written for this con- 
gress, had the spontaneity which belongs to songs long 
known. The children carried green palm branches. 
They were dressed in white, with red crosses on their 
breasts, after the manner of crusaders. The amphi- 
theatre to which they marched had once been proud 
and gigantic like the coliseum. It was now very much 
humbled. The black tiers which gave it a dignity that 
day were the ranks of living people who surrounded it. 
But in that arena had been thrown to the lions in the 
early Christian centuries thousands of martyrs. There 
had perished the two young mothers, Saints Felicitas 
and Perpetua whom the Mass cannot forget—Dulcis- 
sima Perpetua, as was written on her tomb! The pro- 
cession flowed into the amphitheatre, with its palms, 
with its singing, with its youth; filled it, and surround- 
ing the chapel of Saints Felicitas and Perpetua, and 
facing the papal legate, burst forth in its last choruses 
brandishing its palms. O how we all were conquered 
by those palms! 

The next day I heard a man speaking of that sight. 
Said he: “The arches of that amphitheatre looked to 
me at that moment like the eyebrows of the earth gaz- 
ing up in surprise.” I believe that these words were a 
literary afterthought. As a matter of fact there was 
not a man in that amphitheatre who when he saw those 
palms shaking as no forest has ever shaken—a singing 


Pirstiearat Carthage is no more than a white 


forest—could help wincing from the depth of his emo. 
tion. He had been transported to heaven. He had 
seen the joy of the martyrs for once in his life. 

During five days the Moslem population, impressed, 
and the noble hillsides, the sea, the mountains, ever 
respectful, watched the ceremonies of Eucharistic 
triumph. One day I encountered the bey of Tunis 
himself, he with his sword and gold braid, he with his 
even more-braided servitors, in solemn procession 
through Tunis to some Mohammedan festival. He 
was not interrupted, he was merely almost interrupted, 
by the crowds of children in white dresses going to 
their general Communion in the park outside the city. 
But it is said, and said truly, that the Arabs do not re- 
spect a man, friend or enemy, unless he be religious. 
The bey did not feel challenged or affronted. Europe, 
France, Christendom rose in the Arab’s esteem because 
of their profession of faith. And how royally the hills 
of Carthage entertained the pilgrims of thirty nations! 
Nature—O that noble perspective over Africa !—col- 
laborated at all the ceremonies under the bare sky, at 
all the reunions. There was not an Arab on the out- 
skirts of the crowd, not a hill with a white village on 
it in the distance, which did not speak to the pilgrims 
of the mission of the Blessed Eucharist. 

The last day came. The pontifical Mass was to be 
celebrated that day in an ancient Christian basilica 
which had been uncovered by the celebrated archaeol- 
ogist, Father Delattre of the White Fathers. It has 
been identified as one of the three basilicas which were 
dedicated to Saint Cyprian, the martyred Bishop of 
Carthage. Set like a ledge in a great rusty-colored 
ravine which slopes down from the plateau to the 
blinding-blue sea, it stands today: a pavement, a forest 
of stump-like columns, some crypts that gape, and a 
newly erected ciborium. The Mass began on this shelf 
by the sea. A church which had been roofless for 1,300 
years thronged with the red of cardinals, the purple of 
bishops, the black and the white of priests: a church 
100 yards long and overflowing! And the rusty- 
colored ravine black with the people! And where there 
had once been the church portal facing the sea, a row 
of huge banners belonging to the Belgian parishes, de- 
picting the Crucifixion, the Annunciation, brilliant 
against the brilliant sea, glorious like cathedral win- 
dows but rippling in the wind! 

Above the ruins of Carthage rises the superb white 
modern cathedral, forty years old, which has such hope 
for Carthage, such hope for Africa. It is dedicated 
both to Saint Cyprian, the martyred bishop of the 
fourth century, and to Saint Louis, the Christian king 
who died on its very site while fighting against the 
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Moslem on a crusade in the thirteenth century. The 
church represents the charity of the king rather than 
his sword. It is white, it is in a style which befriends 
Moorish architecture. It looks not toward Europe but 
toward Africa. It was built by Cardinal Lavigerie. 
It loves Africa. At half-past three on Sunday after- 
noon, the last day of the congress, the bells of this lone, 
confident cathedral began a roar, a melodious thunder. 

It was the Eucharistic procession which was begin- 
ning, a triumph which would wind down the ancient 
Punic hill of Byrsa to the amphitheatre and then return 
to bless all Africa from the cathedral balcony. Under 
the thousands that marched and sang lay the Cartha- 
ginian earth: tombs in such multitude! Here in this 
buried city there had once been a deep and resplendent 
devotion to the Holy Eucharist. In the language of 
the Carthaginian faithful the Blessed Eucharist had 
come to be spoken of by a single word, Life. Life 
was marching down the hill. Life was revisiting dead 
Carthage. It had been called back by the blood of 
the martyrs. Life was going to bless all Africa from 
the forehead of a life-giving cathedral. And the crowd 
was on its knees, and the bells had tolled once more. 
O for the tongue of Saint Augustine to sing the wonders 
of God’s mysterious ways! God who belongs not to 
yesterday or tomorrow. God whois. 


VIRGIL’S BIRTHDAY 
By IGINO GIORDANI 


T THE beginning of this year—the bimillenary of Virgil’s 
birth—an Italian publisher (Hoepli) presented the Pope 
with a copy of the heliotypic reproduction of an old manuscript 
of Virgil’s works: a manuscript which belonged to Francis 
Petrarch and contains marginal notes in Petrarch’s handwrit- 
ing. This Italian poet carried Virgil’s poems wherever he went 
and studied them deeply, because he hoped to win his place 
in the literary hall of fame through an epic poem, Africa, 
modeled on Virgil’s Aeneid. To his surprise he attained the 
coveted place through his vernacular verses. 

The manuscript, widely known as Virgilius Petrarchae, is 
preserved in the Pontifical Ambrosian Library, in Milan, where 
it was studied closely by Achille Ratti, while he was librarian 
there. Monsignor Ratti, now Pope Pius XI, wrote several 
essays on the manuscript, and in the work now presented to 
him these essays are included. It was Monsignor Ratti who 
first interpreted there an inscription which had appeared enig- 
matic to many scholars and which reveals the destiny of the 
precious manuscript after Petrarch’s death until Cardinal Bor- 
romeo acquired it for his Ambrosian Library. ‘The book con- 
tains 540 pages and it is partly illuminated. There are two 
splendid miniatures by Simone Martini on the title-page. On 
the first page there is a declaration in Petrarch’s handwriting 
of the real existence of Madonna Laura, the Provencal woman 
to whom his best sonnets and odes are dedicated. 

Napoleon carried the manuscript to Paris, but it was returned 
twenty years later. Dr. Wulff, Pierre de Nolhac, of the French 
Academy, and Sabbadini are among the many scholars who gave 
close study to the worn pages. By Sabbadini, a reproduction of 
another Virgilian manuscript has been published especially for 
the bimillenary celebrations. It is called Augusteus, and it 


belongs partly to the Vatican Library and partly to the Preus- 
sische Staatsbibliothek, Berlin. The Vatican Library possesses 
other famous Virgilian manuscripts, one of which goes back to 
the second or third century. 

The centenary of Mistral, the Provencal poet, is being cele- 
brated simultaneously with the centenary of Virgil. The au- 
thor of the Georgics and the singer of Miréio both loved country 
life, and the coincidence of the anniversary celebrations has led 
many recent commentators to sing new praises to thing pastoral. 
They call to mind a more pacific, a happier, a finer world, culti- 
vated by Virgil and foreshadowed in a kind of messianic vision 
in that poet’s fourth ecologue, where he expressed the hope that 
a new golden era of a peaceful world would be brought about by- 
a child, who was shortly to be born. Even as the poet of the 
Roman empire, Virgil glorified a shelter for a universal com- 
munity working in peace and ruled by a lofty and noble law. 

Much is being written about Virgil this year, and throughout 
the world celebrations are being held. The principal Italian 
festivities will be at Andes (Pietole-Virgilio) not far from 
Mantua, where the poet was born; at Rome, where he led a 
pure and pious life during a period of widespread corruption 
and agnosticism and at Naples, where he was buried (19 B.C.). 
R. Seymour Conway attempted to demonstrate in 1926 that 
Virgil was born near Brescia, but he cannot be regarded as 
having proved his point. 

An old tradition places the tomb in some Roman ruins at 
the foot of the Neapolitan hill of Posillipo. It is also related 
that a laurel tree was planted near there by Petrarch to replace 
one which had disappeared previously. Shortly after a branch 
had been sent to Frederick the Great, of Prussia, the second tree 
died away and a third was planted by the French poet Casimir 
Delavigne. From this grave there issued a luxuriant growth 
of mediaeval legends, showing how deeply the pure Virgilian 
soul had penetrated into the popular conscience. A magic power 
was attributed to its stones, and it was said that lightning and 
earthquake and storms would follow any attempt to move them. 

According to these legends the soul of the poet protected the 
city by means of a strange series of miracles. John of Salisbury, 
in his twelfth-century Polycraticus, related that a certain Lud- 
wig, with a view to extracting magically Virgil’s universal 
science, took away the poet’s bones—but not his wisdom. Con- 
rad of Querfurt, chancelor of Emperor Henry VI, related in 
a letter the many wonderful things he had heard at Naples. 
He believed with the popular voice, that Virgil had built the 
walls of Naples and had placed thereon a palladium which 
would serve to protect the city. Conrad continued to believe 
the legend after he himself had conquered the city, attributing 
his success to a crack in the glass of the palladium! 

He saw in Naples other objects left by Virgil: a bronze 
horse, which healed sick horses, and a bronze archer, which pro- 
tected this city from the eruptions of Mount Vesuvius. Conrad 
learned that Virgil’s body was kept in a castle surrounded by the 
sea, and that a tempest would arise if an attempt were made to 
move the bones. ‘And I have seen the place, and have had the 
experience,” added the chancelor. Also Faust, while wandering 
with the devil, approached with reverence this grave, as Mar- 
lowe described it: 


“There san we learned Maro’s golden tombe 
the way he cut an English mile in length 
thorough a roch of dtone, in one night’s space.” 


But, as the legends grew among the people, the study of 
Virgil progressed among scholars in the middle-ages. Monks 
copied and recopied the poems on parchment, delicately illumi- 
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nating the manuscripts. The method used in allegorical interpre. 
tation of the Bible was employed in interpreting the poems as 
Christian truth, shadowed by mythological fables. 

John of Salisbury thought that beyond the veil of the verse 
was to be found the centre of philosophical truth. The Bucol- 
ics were interpreted as a symbol of the contemplative life, the 
Georgics of the sensual life and the Aeneid of the active life, 
Thus the Virgilian poems, adjusted to the mediaeval mind, con- 
tinued to occupy a place of importance equal to that which they 
had occupied among pagans. Since the poet’s Fourth Eclogue 
was considered as a prophecy of the Christ, Virgil was painted 
in some churches alongside of David and the Sybils. Up to the 
end of the fifteenth century, the celebration of the Mass of Saint 
Paul at Mantua included the singing of verses in which it was 
related that the Apostle had cried out above the grave of Virgil; 
“How I should have changed you, if I had only met you in your 
lifetime, oh greatest of poets!” 

From the seventh century on Virgil’s poems were explained 
in the monastic schools and were annotated in Celtic, Anglo- 
Saxon and high German. There are in existence old Latin- 
German vocabularies drawn up exclusively from the Virgilian 
glosses. 

At that time, besides being considered the wisest man of 
antiquity (Macrobius had judged him omniscient, even infal- 
lible), Virgil was thought of as a powerful magician. This in- 
teresting matter has been thoroughly dealt with by Comparetti 
in his work, Virgil in the Middle-Ages, while Zabughin has 
studied the fortunes of the poets in Italian Renaissance. Suffice 
it to say that even German poets declared the magician Kinschor 
had descended from Virgil. Jan d’Outremere represented him 
as a kind of Rudolph Valentino, with whom women fell in love 
even without seeing him. But Virgil as Roland, desired to 
remain single. 

Adventures of a similar kind were related in the popular 
romance, Les Faits Merveilleux de Virgille, translated into many 
languages, even into Icelandic. The minnesinger Heinric von 
Veldeke composed an Eneit, and Benoit de Saint-More the 
Roman de Troie, and the Roman d’Eneas, with materials taken 
from Aeneid. And Aeneid was early translated into the ver- 
nacular languages. 

An Irish translation, known under the title Imtheachta 
Aeniasa, was made before 1400 A.D.; and The XIII (!) 
Bukes of Eneados of the famose poete Virgill were “‘traslatet 
into Scottish metir bi Mayster Douglas Gawin” since 1553. 
Among the many English versions, let us remember the abstract 
made from French by W. Caxton and printed at Westminster 
in 1490, and the two complete versions of the seventeenth cen- 
tury by John Ogilby and John Dryden. 

But the poet who expressed most vigorously the mediaeval 
admiration for Virgil was Dante. Dante knew all the Aeneid 
by heart; and pored over it with “a long study and a great 
love,” taking from it “the beautiful style that had given honor” 
to him. He saw in Virgil not only the singer of the Roman 
empire and the wise and gentle man who knew everything, but 
also the embodiment of human reason. As such, Dante took 
Virgil as guide and teacher in his travel through the first and 
second kingdom beyond death. So in the masterpiece of Italian 
poetry, a Christian genius met a pagan genius on the spiritual 
and intellectual ground of the highest ideals of the life, and 
associated him in a work of philosophical wisdom, artistic beauty 
and religious atonement. 

The mediaeval poet relieved Virgil to the purest intellectual 
light, “full of love,” “and a love for a true good,” from the 
transfiguration operated by the turbid admiration of his age. 
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terpre. COMMUNICATIONS 


eMs as 
“ROMAN CATHOLIC” 
> Verse Ottawa, Can. 


— O the Editor:—My letter (published in The Common- B. A LT M A N & Oh O. 


weal, May 7) was written as a Catholic paper and I, 























, = therefore, naturally expressed my “surprise” that (by a slip, FIFTH AVENUE, at pee pe chee 
h they as 1 assume) the term “Roman Catholic,” should have been TELEPHONE: MURray HILL 7000 GENTLEMEN 
clogue | used, in an editorial in such a paper. When Mr. Gilmore, 
fainted | Who is not a Catholic, expresses (The Commonweal, May 28) 
to the his “surprise at my remarks, it merely indicates an unfamiliar- 
+ Sates ity, on his part, with the Catholic attitude. ; 
it was Let me quote from Mr. Belloc’s article in the March Atlantic 
Tirgil: Monthly: ae, er: 
2 ee “The term ‘Roman’ Catholic is a provincial legal term, 
: invented for political purposes, by the Westminster Crown 
laiaal lawyers of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth century. 
\nglo- ee. AO say it is meaningless or opprobrious. . . . There is 
Latin. one Catholic body, generally so called. Its common and proper 
gilian name is ‘the Catholic Church,’ even in the mouths of those 
who deny its claim to universality.” 
~ Permit me to add that in the Catechism of the Council of 
infil Trent, the Church’s official statement of doctrine, the term 
aie fe Roman Catholic never once appears. The Church is invariably 
are referred to as the Catholic Church. 
ote Mr. Gilmore says that “for the sake of charity” he always 
eal refers to us as “Roman Catholics.” But why should it be 
hl considered charitable to call us something different from what 


1 hin we call ourselves? Probably “charity” should have read “clar- 
1 ity,” but if so, does Mr. Gilmore really think that if he referred 











1 love ors ‘ : 

of a to us as “Catholics” instead of “Roman Catholics,” his readers 
would be in the slightest doubt as to his meaning? Would it 
not, moreover, be more courteous to give to Catholics, as he 

pular hy : 

meek no doubt already does to other religious bodies, the name that 

age they apply to themselves? ‘To do so would be merely an act 

a of politeness and would not necessarily commit him to admitting 

esliah the full theological significance of the designation. ‘That is 


what we Catholics do. We refer, for instance, to the Orthodox 


ver | Eastern Church, though we believe that we alone are ortho- Al p C C q Swe .e | te rs 


dox; to the Salvation Army, while holding that our Church 














" ') is the only channel of salvation; to the Christian Science Church, 
seaal which we do not believe to be either Christian or scientific, and FO R G E NTLEME N 
198% to the Old Catholic Church, the members of which we do 
owl not look on as Catholics. In Germany, I am told, Protestants There are two important style features for 
aia invariably style us “Catholics” and we invariably refer to them P oar 
pai as “Evangelicals,” their official name, though they do not admit sweaters this season—lace knitting and 
| that ours is the Universal Church of Christ and we do not the pastel colorings. These Alpacas have 
aeval ‘ate that their ar ching accords with the Gospel ; and oe both these definitely new notes in their 
nail oubt customs are similar in many other countries. It is all a f tly. §j ft lit 
sail matter of convenience and of good manners. Why, then should avor—pius unusua y ii sO bai ity. 
ail some persons, in English-speaking countries, persists in endeavor- Also in black or white. With or without 
ial ing to fasten on us a name that we do not accept? és sleeves, crew or V-neck . $12.50 to $15 
a Mr. Gilmore appears to question my statement that “in the 
‘oil East the designation ‘Catholic’ is universally and upon all A were -memeiienmanieieiiieie 
a occasions conceded to those of our faith,” since he states that Y PoP ‘ 
aliaa a — ing of ~ oe ee Be Holy — domestic weaves in plain colors is 
. ox Catholic Apostolic Kastern urch. at is no doubt . ° 
pi its official description, but the name that it commonly uses is attractively priced at $13.50 
aa “Orthodox Eastern Church.” Abundance of authority might 

be cited in support of this statement. For example, Dr. For- MEN'S FURNISHINGS—FIRST FLOOR 
all tescue in the preface to his classic work on the subject, states 
a specifically that “the body about which this book treats always 
a calls itself the Orthodox Eastern Church.” While the Ortho- 

dox Church no doubt claims that it and it alone, is the “Catho- 
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philosophy, by Patrick J. Foote, S.J. Crown, 8vo, 423 pages. 
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academies and colleges. A real help to the student. It renders Scholastic 
Philosophy in a compact form, conveys the strength and definiteness of the 
Latin through a edium with which the average student is best acquainted. 


BEAUTY 
A Study in Philosophy By ALOYSIUS J. ROTHER, S.J. 
12mo, 137 pages, 75c. 
Follows the example of such philosophers as Aristotle, Cicero and 
St. Augustine. Helpful to the student of philosophy and also the student 
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BEING 
A Study in Metaphysics. By ALOYSIUS J. ROTHER, S.J. 


12mo, 127 pages, 75c. 
Clear, concise and a guiding light for beginners. 


CERTITUDE 
A Study in Philosophy. By ALOYSIUS J. ROTHER, S.J. 
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TRUTH AND ERROR 
A Study in Critical Logic. By ALOYSIUS J. ROTHER, S.J. 
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laid on the positive doctrine, and many unnecessary controversies have been 
dispensed with in the hope of assisting the student to a clear understanding 
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FOR HIGH SCHOOL and COLLEGES 


THE HOUND OF HEAVEN 


By FRANCIS THOMPSON. Biographical Sketch and Notes, 
by Michael A. Kelley, C.S.Sp. Introduction by Katherine Bregy. 
School edition, paper, 25c. 
“We wish this little work all manner of success.”—Homiletic Monthly. 
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LATIN COURSE IN CLASSICAL CHRISTIAN 
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De Beata Vita, Soliloquiorum Libri Duo, De Immortalitate 

Animae, De Magistro, adapted for schools and colleges, from 

the writings of St Augustine, by Francis E. Tourscher, O.S.A. 
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lic Church” of the Creed, its members never in common par- 
lance, at all events in the East, refer to themselves as “Cath. 
olics” or “Greek Catholics,” but always as “Orthodox” or 
“Greek Orthodox.” By “Catholic” or “Greek Catholic” they 
understand a spiritual subject of the Pope. There can be no 
doubt of this. William Palmer, for instance, found it to be so 
when, as a Tractarian Anglican, he sojourned for a considerable 
time in Russia, and later described his experience in his Visit 


to the Russian Church. 
W. L. Scort. 


CHURCH CONDITIONS IN MEXICO 
Aiken, S. C. 


O the Editor:—The writer (a Protestant) has spent 

many years in Mexico, and, knowing the country, people 
and language intimately well, considers it not only a privilege 
but a duty to “relate some of the inside facts about Mexico, 
and to give at least as much attention to actualities concerning 
the personal Catholic side of the controversy as to the govern- 
ment case.” 

No fair-minded person, Protestant or otherwise, has ever 
looked upon Calles’s banishment of the Catholic clergy, in 
1926, as other than a mistaken and fanatical proceeding, so 
harmful to a people who have been Catholics for 400 years. The 
case for the government has been widely discussed: that of 
the Church and people, terribly impoverished and misquoted, 
has been glossed over and ignored. 

No one who has not lived for years in Mexico can under- 
stand the veneration of her people for the Church and her 
priests: without these latter, there is a widespread feeling of 
loneliness, helplessness, which the less churchly people of our 
own land cannot comprehend. ‘The poor of Mexico are bit- 
terly poor: due largely to the oppression of their powerful, 
wealthy employers, they exist in utter want and poverty, scan- 
tily clad and even more scantily fed. ‘The lives of Mexico's 
humble working-folk are pitiful in the extreme, for their daily 
wage would not support a prized dog (in this land). A work- 
man’s few centavos go to the semisupport of a starved family, 
who lack charcoal for their cheap “brazeros” (stoves), milk, 
tortillas and meat. Half-fed, without proper clothing and 
blankets, a hungry family—father, mother and anywhere from 
six to twelve wailing children—huddle together for the night 
on thin straw mats, without any covering. Nearly all of the 
cities and villages of Mexico are dangerously chilly at night, 
lacking the daytime sunshine, for which reason hundreds of 
poorly nourished children die by hundreds, from pneumonia 
and starvation. 

Those “humanitarians” (?) who ignore these conditions 
(their name being legion) wonder how the Church, itself 
impoverished, ‘without revenues or property’—its priests 
equally poor—can help these unfortunate people. But the 
padres, out of their own miserable stipends, contribute what 
they can of warmth and food to their hungry flocks: when 
there is sickness, the priest is always present, nursing, doctoring 
and comforting, where physicians refuse aid, as is so often 
the case. The writer, knowing the vaunted piety of wealthy 
Mexican ladies, often marveled why they too did not succor 
these starved folk: but donation of money and personal jewels 
to “Church saints and crowns of the Virgins” appealed more 
to them than the relief of the humble sick and dying. Was 
not more credit acquired thereby in the eye of their fellow- 
worshipers? Above all, “there were the priests to aid and 
comfort the afflicted poor.” 

Speaking of these padres, who have been sorely missed, spiti- 
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tually and temporally, during the past three years—how many 
of us on this enlightened side of the Rio Grande know that 
these devoted men are alone among the civilized world’s clergy 
in receiving no salary? They have small bare dwelling-places: 
the simplest of food (most of which they give to their needy) 
and they are the shabbiest, most poorly clad of men. ‘The 
American conception of a Catholic priest is that he is stout, 
jolly, well fed and wined, and that his domestic life is far 
from being dignified or proper. I wish these misinformed 
people could see the Mexican priests as I have, during some 
twenty years (again, J am a Protestant!) carrying most of 
their food to needy people; denying themselves much-wanted 
books, small necessities and decent cassocks, in order to get 
medicine for these ailing folk; watching the night through at 
the bedside of dying ones; praying over, comforting and absolv- 
ing them, with never a murmur or complaint. There are, of 
course, some exceptions—not even the priesthood is 100 percent 
perfect. One writes of the priests of Mexico as one has seen 
them: toiling in the filthy city slums; in barren, isolated places 
of the far interior; and, above all, offering up their lives dur- 
ing plague times, when thousands of people are laid low by 
smallpox, virulent typhus, yellow fever and other scourges. 
Most of Mexico’s cities are prey to these diseases, especially 
pneumonia; and at such times, well-off folk, foreigners and 
missionaries are among the first to flee. (The medical mis- 
sionaries excepted: they do good work. But they are not 
Catholics: it is the faithful, shabby padre to whom the dying 
turn, and to whom they will always appeal—in life and death.) 

Two incidents, proving the piety and devotion of these “ser- 
vants of the poor of Mexico” will ever be remembered by the 
writer. Some years ago, the city of Mexico was typhus- 
plagued, fatal at such altitude. ‘Thousands fled to safe spots; 
few physicians remained; missionaries were obliged to remove 
their families to non-infected places, wherefore only business 
men (unwilling to leave their posts) and the priests and nuns 
remained, these latter nursing thousands of people who sick- 
ened and died. No record was kept of the mortality: Mexico 
City had, then, the second highest death rate of the world, and 
electric hearse lines worked night and day conveying the dead 
to that great potter’s field, the Panteon de Dolores. But 
Catholic church records are thickly filled with the names of 
padres and nurses who worked unceasingly, and themselves died, 
at their posts. 

And, during the Spanish-American War, the writer was 
on the quarantined Seguranca, in Havana Bay. Two Spanish 
warships, La Reina Cristina and the Alfonso III had just 
docked far out, flying the ominous yellow flag—“Vomito on 
board.” Standing on deck with the Seguranca’s captain, a 
non-believing German, I noted that he removed his cap and 
stood at attention, when some boats, containing a number of 
priests, made their way to the plague-stricken battleships. 
Noting our curiosity, the captain said, “I salute those priests: 
I have faced danger ever since I was a lad, but they are braver 
than I. . . . Not for any sum would I set my foot on those 
plague-ridden vessels.” 

There are thousands of similar cases, where the priests 
fought and died as few heroes ever have—perhaps, being only 
human, they were afraid, but no one ever knew it. The af- 
frighted Catholic priest, shirking his sacred duty, has yet to 
be found. Can we Protestants truthfully make such a claim? 

Considering these things: that Mexico demanded her clergy, 
and was prepared to fight to the death until they were recalled, 
it is no wonder that the government changed its policy, and 
reopened the churches so long empty of their priests. Of 


course it is only an armistice—not a real settlement of the 
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question. But no country—especially such an ill-governed one 
as Mexico—can abolish the long-established religion of her 
people, without terrible consequences. Like France, Spain and 
many other lands, Mexico will always be Catholic. Our 
American Protestants send millions of dollars to their mis- 
sionaries in Mexico—all to no avail, for no Latin-American 
country will ever accept the Protestant belief. 

To begin with: we were some three hundred years late in 
getting there! If I am correct, Romanist friars were laboring 
in Mexico long before there was a Protestant faith, of which 
we have so many brands. Our cold, formal, “Sunday-only” 
ceremony does not appeal to the Mexican of whatever class, 
be he a non-believer like Calles, or the humble peon, whose 
only hour of light, comfort and joy, is spent in the church of 
his fathers, and whose only friend and counselor is his priest, 
It is a (very expensive) pity that we Protestants cannot realize 
this fact, and devote Mexican foreign-mission funds to more 
urgently needed things at home—the education of our illiterate 
whites, for example, who cannot read or write, and are shock- 
ingly ignorant. (Any southerner will confirm this statement.) 

To be sure, our noble foreign missionaries are far more 
highly paid than their home-staying brethren. In addition to 
this, they are not averse to making an extra penny or so, and 
add to their already generous salaries and perquisites in ways 
described by Mr. Flandrau, himself a Bostonian Protestant, 
resident for years in Mexico, in his book, Viva Mexico. 

Not even the most rabid anti-Catholic person can deny that 
the life of an average priest does not call for the mortification 
of the flesh. Not even the extreme anticlerical Mexican (who 
at the hour of death always calls for priestly admonition and 
absolution) can, or does, accuse any priest of commercialism: 
vanilla-buying, tea-selling and the like. 

In the chill of the early morning, when their missionary 
confréres are taking a last comfortable nap, padres are celebrat- 
ing the “Misa de los Gallos” (Cock-crow Mass) held in all 
Mexican churches for laborers who must go to their work at 
an early hour. All day long they are busy, at their priestly 
work: instructing their unlettered poor; visiting the sick; ab- 
solving the dying; listening to, and counseling, those who come 
to them in whatever extremity, knowing that “el padre” will 
advise and comfort, aware, also, that he (the priest) lives in 
hardship and poverty, denying himself in every way—“holier 
than we, equally poor’”—as many a poverty-stricken laborer 
has told me. 

These, then, are the men who were persecuted and banished 
by Calles and his kind, three years ago, and for whom the people 
themselves call, in every case, when they come to face death. 
Miserably poor as is the Church of Mexico, lacking personal 
comforts and funds (which they use, having such, for their 
sick and poor) the priest of Mexico knows no joy beyond that 
of ministering to his simple, ignorant people. His would be 
the most unendurable of lives but for “uttering that little 
word of comfort,”’ administering “that cup of water to those 
who fever,” comforting and praying with those who are about 
to face the “King of terrors.”” A priest of Mexico cannot even 
appear publicly in his robe of office, nor is he allowed to conduct 
burial services at the graveside: in every conceivable way he is 
shorn of priestly dignity. That such as these humble worthy 
laborers in the Lord’s vineyard should be blamed and banished 
is beyond the writer’s comprehension: that they should be up- 
held, by word of mouth and funds is the bounden duty of every 
Catholic in our land. For they have fought a good fight, these 
priests: they have kept (and steadfastly hold to) the Faith. 

E. G. C. Terry. 
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THE PLAY 


By RICHARD DANA SKINNER 


Lysistrata 


WO thousand three hundred and forty-one years ago, 

Aristophanes presented for the first time a comedy, to be 
known as Lysistrata. ‘Today, the Philadelphia Theatre Asso- 
ciation, with a list of distinguished patronesses half a column 
long, have sponsored a new adaptation of the old and some- 
what boring wheeze. Gilbert Seldes has done the job of 
translating it into modern idiom and adapting it to a modern 
viewpoint, while Norman Bel Geddes has designed its stage 
setting and directed its production. Recently, after surviving 
the scrutiny of the Philadelphia police force, the entire produc- 
tion has been brought to New York. 

For special reasons, I should like to quote the foreword of 
the producers in the program (the same program containing the 
list of patronesses). It says: ‘““The Lysistrata of Aristophanes 
is the one masterpiece of Greek comedy which seems to have 
everlasting life. It deals with men and women and war and 
each of these subjects is handled with a sort of penetrating 
realism. The axis of the play is the relation between the 
sexes. The treatment is farcical, and, naturally, broad, but the 
great health of Aristophanes and his great wisdom hold it firmly 
on this side of everything that can be called leering or licentiov :. 
In the present production an effort has been made to hold to 
the same spirit of the original, removing only certain references 
which twenty centuries have made inappropriate but retaining 
the robust flavor and the inoffensive roaring mirth of the orig- 
inal. If the greatest comic spirit of the greatest age civilization 
has ever known is offensive, one may suspect that the fault is 
not so much his as ours.” 

In one sense, there is a small grain of truth in this statement. 
There is a great difference between the offensiveness of sneaking, 
snivelling innuendo and the loud and rather empty laughter of 
sheer vulgarity. It has been the habit of the great comic 
spirits throughout the ages to work off their excess energy every 
now and then by being uproariously vulgar—not only, it may 
be remarked, on the subject of sex, but on a wide range of 
human activities. This elephantine vulgarity has the one merit 
of being a protest against timid, smirking and treacherous dirt. 

But when we have admitted all this, we have simply stated 
the obvious fact that there are degrees of offensiveness—things 
which offend the moral sense, because they are dishonest, hypo- 
critical and false in their values, and other things which offend 
simply better judgment and good taste. We have simply ad- 
mitted that there may be degenerate wit and ordinary vulgar 
wit. Lysistrata belongs plainly and solidly in the class of vulgar 
wit. It handles the facts of life with about as much reserve as 
your pet comedian handles a custard pie. Having as its theme 
the determination of the women of Greece to end wars by refus- 
ing to associate with the men until they make peace, it neglects 
none of the obvious consequences of such a resolution. It leaves 
nothing to the imagination, either in speech or in action. Thus 
“the greatest comic spirit of the greatest age civilization has ever 
known” simply proves his “greatness” by taking the easy road of 
the barroom jokester! There is nothing in Lysistrata to com- 
pare to the swift and subtle satire of The Frogs. Why, then, 
was the Lysistrata selected for presentation rather than The 
Frogs? If you find the honest answer to this simple question, I 
think you will come dangerously near to discovering why the 
producers take such elaborate pains to set forth the “great 
health” of the “greatest comic spirit” of the Athenian age. They 
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protest too much. They are—or should be—perfectly aware of 
the essential vulgarity of Lysistrata, but under cover of the 
classical robe, they are all too anxious to poison the wells of 
honest criticism or objection. In the same pathetic and childish 
spirit of self-justification, Robert Littell, writing in the World, 
cries out “Anyone who can think of it as a dirty show had better 
change the linen wrapped round his own dirty little soul!” Why 
bring up the issue at all, if the play is so conspicuously aseptic? 
Must Mr. Littell prance so promptly when Gilbert Seldes 
cracks the whip? Percy Hammond comes nearer the truth 
when he expresses the belief that Mr. Littell would “not print 





in the World the leering details that make the Lysistrata q | 


Broadway hit,” and comes still closer to bed rock when he 
advises the World critic that “fon the first night at least there 
were more dirty little souls who enjoyed the Lysistrata than 
there were dirty little souls who did not.” 

All of which leads back to the curious psychology of fear 
which dominates obedient critics like Mr. Littell and obedient 
patronesses like those whose names decorate the Lysistrata pro- 
gram—the fear of being called a prude. “I dare you to do it” 
says the gang leader—and the weakest boy in the gang accepts 
the dare simply because he is afraid of being called a coward, 
He acts on the lesser of two fears. Half the “leering and 
licentious” plays on Broadway these last few years would never 
have been produced if the managers could not count on this 
innate fear animating many of the critics—or on another breed 
of hypocritical condemnation which carries a wink and the sly 
suggestion that the show is “naughty.” ‘The two things con- 
spicuously lacking among most of our critics are the healthy 
common sense which is never prudish and the simple courage to 
call the bluff of rampant hypocrisy. 

Aside from all other questions, Lysistrata has too many long 
and boring passages to be inherently good entertainment. Within 
the limits of its deliberate vulgarity, it has only a few minutes of 
tavern fun. Its one and only idea is spread so thin that it soon 
becomes painfully obvious. The result is a foregone conclusion 
—making the intermediate horseplay all the more patently noth- 
ing but intentional vulgar detail. 

It is only in the manner of the production that the Philadel- 
phia Theatre Association, by giving a free hand to Norman Bel 
Geddes, has contributed something of value to the season. His 
one setting is a superb piece of imaginative design. My only 
objection to it is that it does not carry a Greek feeling—cer- 
tainly not an Athenian feeling. It is distinctly Asiatic. But 
the overwhelming genius of Geddes lies in his knowledge of the 
power of line and rhythmic design and color and lighting to 
produce emotional effect. It is simply unfortunate that he so 
rarely has the chance to spread his talents on something thor- 
oughly worth while. The gorgeous visual effects of Arabesque 
were wasted on a play of miniature worth. The Dante project 
is, I still believe, destined to be the crowning achievement of 
Geddes’ career. It is stupendous both in design and concept. 
Moreover, it is something so much greater than Geddes himself, 
that at every stage in its development, he must be at a pitch of 
high aspiration to make reality measure up to dreams. The 
setting for Lysistrata is worthy of one of the great Greek 
tragedies. It is too bad to have it wasted as esthetic sugar-coat- 
ing to sweeten the taste of Aristophanes on the loose. 


The title page and index for Volume XI of The Common- 
weal are now ready. These will be sent upon request. Arrange 
ments have been made for binding Volume XI in leather or 
cloth. Information on binding will be given upon application 
to the offices of The Commonweal. 
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Papini’s Saint Augustine 


Saint Augustine, by Giovanni Papini; translated by Mary 
Pritchard Agnetti. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 


$3.00. 

HIS year the fifteen hundredth anniversary of the death 

of Saint Augustine of Hippo has been marked by the hold- 
ing of the International Eucharistic Congress at Carthage, and 
Giovanni Papini has observed the event with a new study of the 
great saint. It would, however, be wrong to give the impres- 
sion that his book is in any way made to order; on the contrary 
the famous author of the Story of Christ, that remarkable work 
which, for all its shortcomings, must have driven many to a 
new study of the Gospels, has written this new book out of a 
long and intimate acquaintance with the saint. He tells us that 
Saint Augustine, with Pascal, was the only Christian writer 
he read, before his return to Christ, with an admiration that 
was not purely intellectual. He early learned to admire Saint 
Augustine’s Latin style. One of his strongest childish impressions 
was of the picture of Botticelli in the Uffizi in Florence, the 
representation of the Saint with the child by the sea which he 
tries to empty. And, finally, he went to school in Florence in 
the Via Sant ’Agostino. It is as if the saint had been watching 
over this brilliant and turbulent youth. 

After this account of his relations with Saint Augustine it is 
hardly necessary for Papini to assure his readers that he has 
not written of the Saint as a patrologist or a Scholastic, but as 
an artist and a Christian. ‘This is a personal study of the great 
Saint as seen, loved and apprehended by an Italian intellectual. 
As such it cannot fail to have an attraction for the general 
reader which the more specialized study would not possess. 
Papini has not carried his subjectivity to excess; his narrative 
of the main events of Saint Augustine’s life is straightforward 
and interesting, but without the lively overdrawing one could 
imagine an Emil Ludwig would have given us. For most of 
the facts, or allowable assumptions, the writer, in the appendix, 
has produced sound documentary authority, and several of the 
little excursions or elaborations of biographical themes, such as 
the comparison of the future saint taking leave of his tearful 
mother, with Aeneas leaving Dido, are much to the point, and 
justified by known facts of the Saint’s life. A particularly inter- 
esting chapter is that in which Papini characterizes Saint Am- 
brose; it makes the Milanese saint live before us, in his age 
and society. ‘The account of the Manichaean heresy might 
perhaps be described as too sketchy, but there are other books, 
to which Papini gives references, to which those particularly 
interested in the philosophical side of the matter may turn. The 
writer is more concerned with the practical consideration of 
the prevalence of Manichaeanism today, and incidentally one is 
driven to wonder whether a recent reaction against Saint Augus- 
tine in certain literary circles, for example a recent essay of the 
French critic, Andre Suarés, is not, unconsciously, due to the 
wide prevalence in our time of a form of Manichaeanism. And 
not only this particular spiritual and intellectual malady of 
our age does Papini, in one of the most telling chapters of his 
book, show to have been anticipated 1,500 years ago by the 
saint of Hippo. 

“Tf,” he says, “I begin by telling you that Augustine spent 
half his life quarreling with the Manichaeans, Donatists and 
Pelagians, you will immediately scent a menace of boredom and 
feel strongly inclined to skip the pages that follow; but when 
I add that, as a matter of fact, it was against Theosophists, 
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MANHATTANVILLE 
NEW YORK CITY 


The College of the Sacred Heart is under the 
direction of the Religious of the Sacred Heart 
who established the Academy of Manhattanville 
in 1847. The Society of the Sacred Heart has 
its Mother-House in Rome and Colleges and 
Academies in all parts of the world, including 
the recently founded house for studies in Ox- 
ford, England. 

Manhattanville is situated in the heart of the 
educational activity of New York. The city has 
grown up to the once secluded hill, but the 
gardens, campus, shady walks and arbors make 
an atmosphere of calm beauty and scholarly 
quiet. 

The College is easily reached from any part 
of New York City by the Riverside Drive bus, 
the Amsterdam Avenue trolley and the West 
Side subway to Broadway and 137th Street. The 
entrance is on Convent Avenue at 133rd Street, 
West. 

The courses are classical and scientific, leading 
to the B.A. and B.S. degrees. Prescribed courses 
aim at giving the student an understanding of 
present social, literary and political conditions, 
while facilities are provided for those who wish 
to major in English, History and Social Science, 
Classical and Modern languages, Mathematics 
and Music. Courses are also provided for work 
in Art, Education and Natural Science. The 
department of music of the College offers ex- 
ceptional musical advantages during the scholas- 
tic year and also conducts summer courses. 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music 
Summer School June 24—August 2 Inclusive 


Justine Ward Method—Gregorian Chant—Gregorian Ac- 
companiment—Polyphony and Liturgical Singing 
The Pius X Choir will sing at the Liturgical and Poly- 
phonic courses. 


For general information about the College, address the 
Secretary. For special information about the summer 
session, address the Secretary of the Pius X School of 
Liturgical Music. Telephone Audubon 3663. 
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f Protestants and Romanticists that he strove, you will prick 
i sup year ears... . If, with the necessary reservations and 
| 1] within certain limits, you will put Madame Blavatsky in the 
| place of Mani, Donatus in that of Luther, and Pelagius in that 

T H re D 0 M I N | C A N ; of Rousseau, you will readily perceive that Augustine's battlings 

ne — _— . means _— relics of a dead era 

ut actually what might be termed current events.” 

! f Cardinal Newman’s parallelism between the Donatists and 
I ‘t O L L E & E Y Protestants is celebrated in the English-speaking world, but to 
t the Italian audience which Papini is, of course, primarily ad. 

| dressing, the thought will be novel, and for readers anywhere 
the remaining parallels will be full of suggestion. In short 


} 
OF SAN RAF AEL , one may say of this book that, just as the Storia di Cristo must 


have sent many readers to the Gospels, so this very individual 





j (Incorporated 1891) ! study of Saint Augustine must send many to the Confessions— 
| i in connection with which Papini is not afraid to challenge 
i @ ! Freudians on their own ground—and to the City of God. The 
y j general reader, with no special attraction for the saint, may 
well be stirred out of his indifference by this book, and spurred 
i A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN , on to a more detailed acquaintance with Saint Augustine him. 
! Resid d Non-Resid | self and with other commentators on him, to whose number 
j ceicent an on-Resident Students \j it is probable that there will be several notable additions during 
! Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic }] the present year. 
if The Dominican College is on the List | Jon Crane 
| of Colleges Approved by Association ; Since Copernicus 
1 aint 
| of American Universities A History of Modern Culture, by Preserved Smith. Volume 
I, The Great Renewal, 1543-1687. New York: Henry Holt 
, . 1 Co ). ~5.00. 

The State of California grants, under the pan — $5 en 
y ’ HIS is an essay in general Kulturgeschichte. Its purpose 
I State Law, to the graduates of the Domin- | is “to exhibit as a unified whole the state and purpose of 


t modern culture.” While we are led to believe that culture is 
“that complex whole that includes knowledge, belief, morals, 
| ing the primary and grammar grades of the 14 law, customs, opinions, religion, superstition and art,” we are 
{also told that “a history of culture is a history of the intellectual 
t | classes. Civilization is imposed by the leading classes on the 
cates for teaching in all departments of the : masses, often against their stubborn opposition, generally with- 

| public high arhoale out their full knowledge of what is taking place and always 
Nf ‘ \{ without their active codperation.” Modern culture seems to 
(be the child of modern science. “In addition to material con- 
quests, the triumphs of modern science have produced a new 
! mentality, not, indeed, as yet among the masses, but among the 
, i intellectuals, who constitute a small, but important and leading, 
In the SCHOOL OF MUSIC, special ! class.” Modern culture is neither coeval nor coterminous with 
certificates are granted, and the degree of }{ modern times or modern geography. It took rise in 1543 and 
is exhibited in this volume as it developed in the period from 


' 
BACHELOR OF MUSIC is conferred. ! Copernicus to Newton (1543-1687). Its geographical limits 
) 


|; ican College, elementary certificates for teach- 


‘| = public schools, as well as secondary certifi- 





} ® 


1 are somewhat more restricted. “In that age of poor communi- 


For full particulars address THE SECRE- | cations the differences between the several nations were greater 

; ; ig h 

TARY, DOMINICAN COLLEGE, San t th in they are now The light of culture shone strong on the 
‘ central nations of western Europe—England, France, the Neth- 

Rafael, Calif. 4§ erlands, Germany, Switzerland and Italy. In the penumbra 

1] round about lay Scandinavia, Scotland, Portugal, Spain and 
® J Poland.” We are left in the dark as to what precise epoch was, 
or is, known as the “age of poor communications,” and the act 


| > . ; 
that the light of culture did not then shine on Spain makes the 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT | identification still more difficult. It is significant, however, that 
DOMINICAN HIGH SCHOOL 1] two of the protagonists of the modern cultural period and pro 


. 

! cess, Copernicus and Tycho Brahe, came from the penumbrous 
San Rafael, California t region. 

) The author is keenly alive to the difficulty of writing cul- 

1 ture-history. “The roaring loom of time weaves but one seam 

os dee § «less web from which for purposes of examination a fragment 
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ate conversion to Christianity, writing on St. Augustine, the young Roman man-of-the- 
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must be torn.” The torn fragment on which Professor Smith 
turns his gaze splits under his hands into four great processes 
or movements, designated, respectively, The Sciences, The 
Humanities, Social Control, and The Spirit of the Times, and 
these into multitudinous minor subdivisions that deal with 
various phases of intellectual and social travail and achievement, 
It would be profitless to attempt to analyze any of the many 
chapters into which the author throws the results of his wide 
and varied reading or to seek to evaluate the conclusions of 
so much painstaking investigation. It is much more to the 
point to regard this book as something fresh from the loom of 
modern culture, as a pronouncement or set of pronouncements 
issued by one of the small, but important and leading, class of 
intellectuals, to be administered, with or without their codpera- 
tion or their full knowledge, to the stubborn masses. 

Though thoroughly modern, the book is far from being 
revolutionary. Its thought and philosophy rest on a substratum 
of Calvinism, not Calvinism in general, but an eclectic Calvin. 
ism, which permits the author to say: ‘““The Calvinistic Shorter 
Catechism promulgated by the divines in 1647 was well known 
by our grandfathers, though happily forgotten by most of us 
today.” The work is, also, decidedly American in tone, but 


American with a dash of New England mythology. “The | 
Puritans in New England as in Old England were a great. | 


souled society; next to their stern religion and to their fierce 
love of political liberty, nothing is more remarkable than the 
eagerness with which they cultivated learning. . . . Theology 
was the main interest, theocracy the natural government of the 
chosen people.” Very few persons will question the justness 
of the statement that: “Three centuries after their first ances- 
tors landed in North America the people of the United State 
remain thoroughly religious, sectarian, and to a considerable 
extent Puritan.” Virginia’s part in the evolution of the Amer- 
ica of the colonies into the America of the constitution is not 
stressed, though it might be of interest to point out that the 
difference between the Cavalier and the Puritan ideas of liberty 
is still at the root of much political controversy and conflict. 


The conservative tone of the book is still further accentuated | 
by the frequent use of familiar historical clichés. ‘‘Protestant- 


ism,” we are assured on one page, “was in one aspect but the 
religion of the rising bourgeois class,” while on another we art 


told that, “after the Reformation had weakened and divided the | 


Church, the universities became more and more organs of the 


state. . . . In this we see what the Germans aptly call the | 


‘police-state,’ that policy in which every act is supervised, and 
almost every act ‘verboten’ by the government.” It is some 
what of a surprise to find that the “‘verboten” motif has not 
passed from literature, but, as might be expected, the Calvinist 
capitalist theme is still in vogue. “Calvinism and capitalism 
have been allies because Calvinism was but the religion of the 
bourgeoisie created by capitalism.” The discussion of prob 
abilism does not reveal anything original—in fact it may b 
said the author takes up the subject where a certain school of 
German controversialists left off half a century ago. One 
would like, however, in the name of modern science to have the 
following statement authenticated by an exact reference: “The 
Spanish Dominican Bartolomé de Medina, in a commentary on 
Aquinas (1577) expounded probabilism as the theory ‘that i 
any opinion is supported by authority, it is lawful to follow it, 
even if the opposite opinion is supported by better authority.’” 
From Professor Smith’s account of the theory and practice 
the probabilists, their influence must have been frightfully dis 
ruptive socially and morally. “By this method the Jesuit com 
fessors were able to argue away all crimes known to the law 
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—‘‘whoever is not persuaded by Reason 


will not be convinced by Authority. ’’ | 


Dean Pound, of the Harvard Law School, said to the graduating class of Wellesley College, in his | 
address on “The Cult of the Irrational’: “Students make no pretense to confidence. Psychology 

has taught them to distrust reason. And with the breakdown of rationalism and of historically 
demonstrated progress it is in the air to distrust democracy, and doubt as to our political i 
institutions.” 























The world today is chaotic in thought, reasoning—Morals. Our country is throttled by lawyers, 
politicians, and pseudo-scientists. One of the latter now declares that “‘science will create life, as 
it is chemical and not supernatural.” 


Is Life worth living if you think about it? 
There is one Book which says “Yes” and gives the reason why 


—it is 


THE ETERNAL MAGNET 


—a History of Philosophy, of Truth 


By SIEGFRIED BEHN, Doctor of Philosophy, Professor in the University of Bonn | 
Translated and Adapted by GEORGE N. SHUSTER 

















liantly set forth by the author of THE ETERNAL MAGNET. As we come to the last page 
and thus arrive at the end of our journey, we experience a sense of exhilaration and profound 
satisfaction; for we have not traveled in vain.”” — REV. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D., in The 


Homiletic and Pastoral Review. 


“We do well to cast our lot with this positive and constructive philosophy so ably and bril- | 


“A superb translation of a splendid book! In sweep of view, in penetrating analysis, in 
sympathetic understanding, in coordinating of material THE ETERNAL MAGNET is without 
equal among the histories of philosophy. But that is not all. Add to this an elevation of style 
which never allows the treatment to become heavy. Let him who doubts the justice of such 
praise read only the last chapter, ‘The Contemporary Crisis’—some twenty pages—to be con- 
vinced.”—REV. J. ELLIOT ROSS, Ph.D., Associate Director and Catholic Professor, The School | 


of Religion, University of Iowa. 


Twelve Things Absolutely True About This Book 


































FIRST—There is no other readable brief account of the SEVENTH—tThe author makes no attempt to be clever 
whole of philosophy. at the expense of being incorrect. 

SECOND—No other book offers so clear a notion of all EIGHTH—Every page indicates a writer fully aware of 
the stages of human thought—ancient, mediaeval, modern developments. 
modern. NINTH—One is never led to suppose that because a thing 

THIRD—No other treatment of the subject is so definitely has been true for centuries it must be erroneous 
Christian in tone. today. 

FOURTH—It is the only work of its kind which can be TEN TH—Few other books are so courteous to those with 
termed interesting reading. whom the author disagrees. 

FIFTH—It never loses sight of major questions asked by ELEVENTH—No other volume stands more squarely for 
human thinking. what its author respects as truth. 

SIXTH—It does not ramble off into the discussion of un- TWELFTH—tThere has never been a work destined to 
important details. have a more beneficial effect upon the reader. 





Man is a thinking being, whether he will or no; all he 
can do is to turn his thoughts the best way.—Temple. 
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of God and man.” The indignant author evokes a terrifying 
figure of a Jesuit making havoc of the laws of morality with 
the principle of probabilism. Regard for the adolescent ming 
should have impelled him to soften this figure somewhat, | 
is from such mythical monstrosities that psychoses arise. 

The subject of the Blue Laws is handled tolerantly, even 
sympathetically. For Professor Smith there is little difference 
between legislation to enforce certain moral or ascetical prin. 
ciples and denunciation of moral delinquencies. A notable ex. 
ample of this failure to distinguish between law and exhorta- 
tion is the account of the organization of the Holy Name 
Society: “Typical of the Blue Laws were those punishing 
blasphemy. In 1564 Pope Pius IV chartered the Spanish So. 
ciety of the Holy Name for the purpose of stamping out the 
practice of taking God’s name in vain, and his successors pro- 
mulgated drastic laws against it in the Patrimony of Peter,” 
This is an illuminating statement which should establish an 
immediate entente between the members of the Holy Name 
Society and their Puritan congeners in Connecticut, Tennessee 
and elsewhere, though such an entente might expose the Society 
to the animadversions of Mr. Mencken. Such half statements 
abound in the book, as do such sweeping generalizations as the 
following, in which the author, speaking of Saint Teresa, Saint 
John of the Cross and Luis de Leon, says: “In their writings 
one may read the rhapsodical outpourings of love and rapture, 
which they interpreted as marks of union with the divine, but 
which modern psychologists reckon as symptoms of hysterical 
disorders rooted in starved passions and in frayed nerves.” 





The author undoubtedly deserves the highest commendation | 


for the earnestness with which he undertook a difficult task, 
and for the labor he expended on covering such a wide and 
varied field, but it is deplorable that he indulges in so many 
snap judgments and that he gives expression to so many super- 
ficial and irrelevant opinions. If he did not attain his objective 
the failure must be found in his method rather than in his 
spirit. 
themselves to the uses of preconceived theories and hypotheses. 

Patrick J. HEALy. 


The Soviet Scene 


Russia Today and Yesterday, by E. J. Dillon. New York: 

Doubleday, Doran and Company. $5.00. 
R. E. J. DILLON has, since something like forty years, 
been considered in Europe, as one of the most competent 


authorities in regard to Russia, Russian politics and: Russian | 


affairs. His letters to the Daily Telegraph, of which he was 
for many years the correspondent in St. Petersburg, produced 
at times a great sensation, while his intimate friendship with 
Count Witte, of whom he was a political adviser, and whom 


he accompanied to America during the latter’s journey to | 


Portsmouth, at the time of the conclusion of the treaty of 
peace between Russia and Japan, gave him exceptional oppor 
tunities to be well informed as to all that was going on in 
Russian political spheres. Now, after fourteen years’ absence, 
he has revisited the country, to which he refers in his book a 
that of “his adoption,” and he gives us a description of it, such 
as it is now, in a volume called Russia Today and Yesterday. 

To say that it is not an interesting book, would be difficult. 
Anything that Dr. Dillon writes is interesting, even when one 
cannot altogether agree with what he says. No one understands 
better than he does how to present a question from an angle 
likely to attract both the student and the man in the street, and 
his latest work is no exception to this general rule. But there 
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IRVIN S. COBB 
Famous War-Correspond- 
ent, Humorist and Writer, 
Author of “Back Home,” 
“Judge Priest,” etc. 

“Any man who helps 
English-speaking people 
to a better knowledge 
of practical English de- 
serves praise and has 
mine.” 

















ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 
Popular Humorist and 
Short-Story Writer, Author 
of “Pigs is Pigs,” “The 
Incubator Baby,” etc. 

“A good idea excellently 
worked out. Supplies what 
nine out of ten men and 
women need before they 
put pen to paper or open 
mouth before an audience. 
I should especially recom- 
mend it to college gradu- 
ates and others who have 
been stuffed with petrified 
English and turned loose 
with no knowledge of work- 
ing English.’’ 











Every Day— 
We receive enrollments 
from members of such 
representative organiza- 
tions as-—— 


J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Columbia Graphophone Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Company 

Famous Players Lasky Cor- 
poration, Et., Etc. 

















To Clergymen 


Words have amazing powers. 


power, and position to the skilful users of them. There are words for every 
occasion—words that thunder commands; words bristling with compelling 
force; words of zephyr-like delicacy; words of inspiration; words of romance; 
words to bend men’s minds to your will; words to express every shade of 


meaning. 


Through a justly famous easy method of spare-time study at home you 
may make words the playthings of your moods, the tools of your needs. You 
can learn how to weave them into stories that sell; advertisements that con- 


vince; letters that win. Read what 


These Master Word-Artists 


have to say of the advantages to be derived from the study and application of Grenville 
Kleiser’s Mail Course in English. Here you have expert opinions from people who 
know all the ins and outs of the literary craft, who are paid large sums for their work, 
and who can appreciate, as no amateur can, the vital importance of a mastery of English. 
For the young writer or for the old one, either, for that matter, to take up and work 
through this course faithfully is to secure an increase in efficiency that will be worth 
much every year in real cash. No other asset will be of such value to you in your career. 


It Will Work Wonders for You 


But it is not only in the teaching of a correct use of words or in the gradual up- 
building of a pure and effective English style that this course is of such splendid 
service to you. It has above and beyond this an inspirational value, an educative power, 
a character-forming influence that will accomplish wonders for you. The Kleiser Course 
can teach you by mail in spare moments, at home, how to 


Enlarge Your Stock of Words— 
Use the Right Word in the Right 


Place— 

Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, 
Advertisements, Stories, Ser- 
mons, etc. 


“TI am so favorably impressed with Mr. Kleiser’s 
Course—his method of instruction—that I would 
advise every person to take it as part of his 


education.”—Dr. H. J. Boldt, New York City. 


Become an Engaging Conversa- 
tionalist— 


Enter Good Society— 


Be a Man or Woman of Culture, 
Power, and Influence in Your 
Community. 


“If one desires to enlarge his vocabulary, improve 


his diction, polish his style, and express his 
thoughts in clear, terse English, he can not do 
better than take your course.’’—Rey. A 


Walton, Nebraska City, Neb. 


A Cultural Benefit for Clergymen 


Whether you are a doctor, a lawyer, a merchant, a clergyman, a teacher, a salesman, 
a clerk, or in business of any kind, a command of English will bring you to the front 
and lack of it will be a drag on your upward climb. You need good English in every 
relation of your life and it will help you, as no other single thing can, to reach the goal 


of your desires and achieve success. 









FREE—“How to Become 
a Master of English” 


ho Would Write for Publication 


The world offers its treasures of money, 











BOOTH TARKINGTON 
Distinguished Novelist and 
Short-Story Writer. Author 
of “Monsieur Beaucaire,” 
“Seventeen,” etc. 

“Your course is almost 
painfully needed -by many 
professional writers and 
speakers. A student who 
intelligently follows your 
course will know what he is 
talking about when he talks 
or when he writes. His au- 
dience will certainly know, 
because he will talk well, no 
natter what his subject.”’ 

















MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 
Eminent Novelist, Drama- 
tist and W ar-Correspondent, 
Author of “K,” “Kings, 
Queens and Pawns,” etc. 

‘Your lessons seem to me 
excellent for the purpose. 
Also the selection of books 
for study appeals to me 
very strongly. It looks like 
a scholarly and most intel- 
ligently compiled course of 
instruction and writing.” 

















RUPERT HUGHES 
Noted Novelist, Poet and 
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is something more than interest in those pages in which he te. 
lates to us his impressions, because one can hardly call them 
experiences, in regard to this Bolshevist paradise, which we are 
told by its angels, represents the last word in regard to human 
happiness distributed in homeopathic doses, to an ungratefy| 
world. There is contained in them a distinct warning, uttered 
in most distinct terms, of the danger which confronts us all, 
unless something unforeseen happens to destroy the red monster 
let loose by Lenin and his disciples. That Dr. Dillon believes 
in the reality of this danger, cannot be doubted for one moment, 
It is sufficient to read the melancholy conclusion of his book 
to realize it, a conclusion in which he calls Bolshevism, the 
“mightiest driving force for good or for evil, in the world today; 
a stern reality, smelling perhaps of sulphur and brimstone, but 
with a mission on earth, and a mission which will undoubtedly 
be fulfilled.” 

These are terrible words, and the reasons given to us by 
Dr. Dillon for this opinion, are even more terrible, more terrify. 
ing, because he demonstrates all through his remarkable volume 


the one fact we did not yet know, and which we refused to see, | 
or look upon, the fact that Bolshevism possesses qualities of a | 


constructive order, which they apply to the organization of a 
world and a society of their own, out of which every idea or 
vestige of morality, honesty and honor has been excluded; a 
world and a society built up on one standardized principle, 
which consists in the negation of the Divinity, combined with 
complete disregard for those notions of good and of evil upon 


which humanity was supposed to thrive, and which it was sup- | 


posed to respect and in a certain measure to follow blindly, 
and always to obey. 

The picture presented to us by Dr. Dillon, reminded me at 
times, of the famous lines of Lermontov’s poem, The Demon, 
those in which he speaks of a temple without Divinity. In this 
vast Bolshevist organization of a new world, there is no spirit 
to vivify it, no soul to thrill it, there is only nothingness, a 


mechanical nothingness, which tries to create out of what doe | 


not exist, something that has got life. If only half of what 


Dr. Dillon tells us is true, then there is arising not far from | 
us, in fact, among us, a new universe, a new order of things, | 
a new religion of irreligion, from which there will be no escape | 


except death, and from which it is to be hoped, death will 
remove us as soon as possible. 

I have said that this is a terrifying book. One of the most 
terrifying conclusions to which it leads us, is the realization 
that in a country of 150,000,000 people, there will be soon no 
one left with a vestige of the old faiths, or the old traditions 
that had made it great in the past. Childhood is being desecrated, 
demoralized, depraved, youth is told that we have been put into 
the world simply to gratify our evil, bestial instincts, that we 
are no better than animals from a certain point of view, that 
there is no God in heaven, and no love or charity on earth, 
that we have got wants instead of passions, physical necessities 
instead of spiritual desires, and that there is no such thing a 
moral consequences. The result of such systematic instructions 
in evil, can be easily imagined. 

On the other hand we are shown by Dr. Dillon, the immense 
progress made by Russia from the intellectual and educational 
point of view. And here is where I cannot agree with him. 
It seems to me that he has only looked upon one side of the 
picture, the one which was internationally put before his eyes by 
the very people he came to observe. I hope Dr. Dillon will 
forgive me if I say that I doubt the Bolsheviks did not know 
who he was when they granted him the visa he required to 
cross the Russian frontier. Dr. Dillon was so well known if 
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Russia that this is hardly possible, and he is too modest when 
he assumes that they took him for an ordinary tourist. Far 
more likely it is that on the contrary they put every chance 
in his way to show him their work from the angle they con. 
sidered the most favorable. 

Where I also differ from Dr. Dillon is in his descriptions 
of the prewar Russian peasant. I have lived in the country in 
Russia, and studied the peasant from the point of view of a large 
landowner, and from that of a humanitarian, and I have never 
found him the ignorant being Dr. Dillon wants us to think he 
was. Certainly he was not instructed, but it was very rare to 
find a peasant who could neither read nor write, at least in the 
Ukraine or in the Volga or Ural regions. And as for the 
Mordva over whose superstition he laments himself, they were, 
on the contrary, an industrious, strong, vigorous race, far supe- 
rior intellectually speaking to the Russians. I have lived among 
them, and some of my best farmers have been Mordvas. 

The most interesting chapter in Dr. Dillon’s book is the 
one in which he tells us about the Bolshevists’ cultural cam- 
paign. It is also one of the most disturbing. Cultured savages 
are something which we have not yet seen. It opens before 
us such unlimited possibilities that one can but shudder at the 
thought of what these may become. Culture without faith, 
and without other principles than a blind worship of the state, 
is bound to produce a generation of monsters, strong and power- 
ful, and therefore more likely to succeed in overthrowing our 
old, weak world. Its success would mean the Sovietization of 
the entire earth if such a thing were possible. Happily, it is 
not possible, because history is there to show us that sulphur 
and brimstone cannot overthrow what is eternal, and that in 
the long run a Godless society such as conceived by Bolshevik 
and Communist minds, cannot thrive, although it may prosper 
for awhile. Destruction always yields before the mighty forces 
of reconstruction. It is easy to talk of Attila and his Huns, or 
of Genghiz Khan and his Mongols, but they only left behind 
them their own ruins; those they had made were very quickly 
repaired. 

All the same Russia Today and Yesterday is one of the most 
remarkable books of its kind. It is a revelation from more than 
one point of view. It shows us the danger of Bolshevism, as 
well as the necessity to watch its movements. And it makes 
us shiver at the possibility that its attacks upon our old civiliza- 
tion could ever succeed elsewhere as they have succeeded in 
Russia. 

Happily we are not Russians, and we possess sufficient com- 
mon sense to appreciate the Bolshevik government for what it 
is worth. Bolshevism may be the “mightiest driving force in 
the world today” to use the words of Dr. Dillon, but this force 
may be directed against it, instead of exerting itself in its favor, 
and let us hope that such will be the case. After all it is God, 
and not Satan, who rules the universe with all that it contains. 


CATHERINE RADZIWILL. 


Good Lyric Wine 

Newry, by John Richard Moreland. New York: James T. 

White and Company. $2.00. 
ASHIONS in poetry come, go and change almost like 
fashions in feminine dress, but lyric poetry goes on forever. 
John Richard Moreland is a lyric poet, and his fourth book 
proves that his song neither flags nor changes, save in the good 
way of ever greater perfection. Such lyricism as his, generally 
is a morning-song, spontaneous in youth but as the years pass 
either dying to silence or degenerating into artifice. Moreland, 
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whose lyrics have adorned the pages of The Commonweal and 
have an exceedingly wide acceptance among periodicals every- 
where, is an ageless boy. Youth’s clairvoyance and high faith 
were present in his earliest verses, and youth’s inexpungable 
joy in the simple beauty of the world remains with him as 
the years pass. What is time? For cannot all be summed up 
thus: 


“Stars in the firmament of the grass, 
Dandelions in the blue meadow of the sky, 
A 4 : ota 

nd a world turning . . . turning”! 


There is nothing machine-turned about Moreland’s verse, but 
one who writes so much inevitably drops into trite modes now 
and then. Moreland’s thinnest vein may be illustrated by such 
a piece as this called Erosion, where an apt image is made just 
a bit too obvious in verse just a bit too neatly turned: 


‘“‘As passing feet have worn the stone 
Before some busy mart, 
The feet of grief have left their trace 
Upon the doorstep of my heart. 


And though with jest and song I screen 
My house from passers-by, 

The tell-tale stone before the door 
Declares the lie!” 


One thing may be said for such verse as this: to many readers, 
to a great class who care little for the superrefinements of 
literary technique, but who care much for what a poem says— 
who want words of faith, comfort, consolation, joy and hope 
embodied in lyric lines that heighten them and make them 
memorable—to myriads of simple human hearts, many of More- 
land’s poems must be precious jewels for memory’s casket. 
There is, however, much to command the respect of connois- 
seurs of poetry, in Moreland’s best. Such is the title poem of 
this volume, celebrating the little Irish town the poet has never 
seen, but knows as well by his mother’s tales and by the evi- 
dence of a great carved chest, a blue glass bowl, a candlestick, 
a grandam’s chair. At his very best Moreland is a lyric poet 
who can hold his head up among the great, and in proof I sub- 
mit this perfect little poem called Bright, Blue Water: 


“Tf you are tansy-hearted, 
Dry as a russet leaf, 

Never seek a mountain 

To assuage your grief— 
Search for bright, blue water. 


Mountains have a sullen way, 
Cold and pitiless, 

They will nail you to a cross 
Hewn of loneliness; 

Break you like a martyr. 


But water is very patient, 
Ocean, pool or river... 
It will listen to your grief, 
Soothe and comfort ever, 
My son, my daughter. 


If you are tansy-hearted, 
Dry as a russet leaf, 
Never seek a mountain 
To assuage your grief— 
Seek the bright, blue water.” 
SHaEMAS O’SHEBL. 
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Leisure Hours 


Good Times for All Times, by Nina B. Lamkin. New Yor}: 
Samuel French. $4.00. 
EISURE time grows in proportion as the hours and days 
of work are reduced. Even full-time employment leaye 
a considerable amount of time for activities of one’s own 
choice. To spend this time well is important for adults a 
well as for children but it frequently constitutes a problem 
with the younger generation. To solve it has become a life work 
for many. “Leisure-time recreation for all” is a slogan no 
infrequently heard. Organizations and associations have 
sprung up offering to help people to use their spare time bene. 
ficially. Some stress the educational activities, others the recre. 
ational without neglecting the cultural aspects of recreation, 
A formidable array of books has been written covering prac. 
tically every field of recreation—organized and private. One of 
the latest important books in this line is the volume under 
review. The publisher informs us that it is “the most complete 


and satisfactory book of its kind’’ and one is inclined to assent | 


to this statement. 





The book is complete as far as it contains what might be 


reasonably expected. It covers recreation for all ages, both 
sexes, the family and mixed gatherings on different occasions 
and for different days and seasons. It offers programs for 


family, club, parish and community parties and outlines for | 


picnics, outings and the stage. Practically every program is 
a combination of games, stunts, songs, music, stories, playlets 
and dances. Even history, pageants, pantomimes and manual 
arts are utilized. Hence, not much is left that could not b 
found in its 400 large and closely printed pages. 

Another outstanding quality of the book is that it is satis 
factory and by this is meant that it is practical, suggestive, in- 
spiring and really entertaining. 


AEN AEN SSIES PTO RES: 


Some of these qualities are | 


sadly lacking in many books written to serve recreational | 


leaders. 


Very few have the experience which Miss Lamkin | 


enjoys and still fewer have her judicious and inspiring way of 


communicating it to others. 
Kint1An J. HENNRICH. 


Missioners to Ohio 


The Cross in the Wilderness, by Sister Monica, OSU. 


New York: Longmans Green and Company. $3.50. 
ILDERNESS indeed was southwestern Ohio before the 
bishops, the padres and the nuns came permanently in the 

middle of the last century. Beginning 100 years earlier, in 

1749, transient Jesuits and Benedictines and such gloriow 

diocesans as Badin and Flaget had darted in and out of Ohio; 


but when Edward Fenwick was named first bishop in 1821, | 
the village of Cincinnati, his see, had an ordinance forbidding | 
the erection of a Catholic church within its straight and narrow | 
limits. Next year a log barn-like thing—yet more comfortable | 


than the Stable!—was built outside the corporate limits, the 
first permanent chapel in Ohio. (There had been a few 
temporary ones.) Bishop Fenwick’s flock when he was const 
crated was fifty families; when he died ten years later it 
consisted of 7,000 souls, and there was a “cathedral” and 4 
tiny seminary. 

It is almost true that if southwestern Ohio were the Wilder 
ness, John Baptist Purcell, second bishop and first archbishop 
of Ohio, was the Cross in it. He made the town of Cincinnati 
the centre of ecclesiastical power in the Middle-West and fat 
beyond. He founded a whole hierarchy of missionary bishops 
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Good Counsel College 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
(A Catholic College for Women) 


Registered by the University of the State of New 
. York with power to confer degrees. Pedagogical | 
f course. Beautiful location. Forty minutes from | 
New York. Resident and non-resident students. |} 
} 


¥ For catalogue apply to Secretary. 
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Academy of 
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WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


Affiliated with Good Counsel College. Registered | 
! by the University of the State of New York. | 
| Resident and non-resident students. Catalogue on | 
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ST. MARY- OF-THE- WASATCH 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


College for Women 


IY 
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Secondary and preparatory Departments 


for girls. 
In the heart of the Rocky Mountains. 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy 


Cross. 
Address 
The Registrar 





long in line and broad in spirit and in geographical distribution, 
He mellowed the raw country with his learning as he toughened 
its moral fibre by his hardy virtues and his eloquent aggressive 
zeal. He brought over from France the pioneer priests who 
afterward became the bishops of Santa Fé, Cleveland, Denver, 
Burlington. Then staggering under years and infirmities, with 
pathetic unwisdom but innocent and charitable intent, the really 
great archbishop brought bankruptcy and demoralization and 
shame to the flock and died a broken-hearted and paralytic old 
saint. The nuns gave him a grave in death as they had won- 
drously given him devotion in life. 

Around this proud pageantry and these mournful memories 
Sister Monica has woven the cloth of gold and the rich lace 
and the delicate and strong tapestries of the history of the 
famous old school of the Ursulines of Brown County, Ohio, 
Founded in 1845 by Jane Chatfield, English girl converted in 
her French Ursuline School and afterward an idolized leader 
of her sisters in Ohio, “Brown County” was an outstanding, 
very distinguished school when I first began to read the news- 
papers—alas! more than fifty years ago. It was inaccessible, 
somewhat, but generations of beautiful, bright young women 
(many from illustrious families) made their way to its doors, 
Set on the borderline, it went through the war, of course. But 


the most beautiful and inspiring pages in this book are those | 


that deal with the glorious nuns themselves. And this despite 
the fact that Jane Chatfield’s godfather in France afterward 
became Bishop Rappe of Cleveland; that Bishop (afterward 
Archbishop) Lamy of Santa Fé was the archbishop to whom 
death came in Willa Cather’s book; and Bishop Machebeut 
of Denver was the Archbishop’s delightful companion in the 
same book—even despite powerful, pathetic, eloquent Purcell 
himself! 

Sister Monica writes well; here are poetry, drama, pathos, 
holiness, heroism galore, and all set down with the sparkle that 
more frequently goes with fiction than with fact. Here isa 


good book in every sense. 
JoHN CAVANAUGH. 


Competent 








“—. & Co.,” by Jean-Richard Bloch; translated by C. K. 


Scott-Moncrieff. New York: Simon and Schuster. $3.00. 

HE Simlers are a family of Alsatian Jews. After the war 

of 1870, they decide to move to France rather than to 
become German subjects. Their trade is cloth-weaving. A 
factory is found in western France, and, although they go 
through much hardship, their inexhaustable energy and their 
impregnable family unity win out; they become the largest 
industrials of a large industrial town—Simler & Company. 
But the very spirit which has made possible their success begins 
to be swallowed up in the complexities of the machine they 
have created—the “Simler” is absorbed by the “& Co.” 

The book has been compared by Romain Rolland to Balzac. 
As a result, five out of six American reviews gravely tell their 
readers that a new Balzac has come into being and that his 
book is just as much a classic, to be read by every schoolboy in 
future generations, as any Balzac masterpiece. Unfortunately 
the parallel is not entirely apt; it would certainly not have 
occurred to anyone without M. Rolland’s convenient preface. 
For the only similarity between “—& Co.” and any novel in 
the Comédie Humaine is that “— & Co.” has a family for its 
hero rather than an individual. As much could have been said 
for the Forsythe Saga, and yet who has ever thought to call 
Galsworthy a new Balzac? 
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THE CALVERT ASSOCIATES 


A National Membership Society 


To promote art, science and literature, the study and solution of our social problems through the giving of lectures, 
debates, public discussions, the formation of study clubs, the celebration of historical anniversaries, exhibitions, concerts and 
pageants, and by the publication of The Commonweal, a weekly review of literature, the arts and public affairs. 


The Calvert Associates derive their name and ideals from George Calvert, the founder of Maryland, because Calvert 
was a Catholic layman, and because, acting harmoniously with non-Catholic associates, he laid the cornerstone of one of the 
great fundamental principles of the American nation, religious freedom. 


| The Calvert Associates are for the most part Catholic laymen and women, although non-Catholics sympathizing with 
our objects are also prominent among our members, and The Calvert Associates, under the guidance of the principles of religion, 
devote their efforts to the betterment and progress of the American nation. 


“I want to express my deep interest in the work of The Calvert Associates. They have established a fine 
record of bringing together the liberal leaders of American thought to foster tolerance and the high ideals on 
which our country is founded. The spirit and work of your association are of vital importance in American life 
and I wish the organization every success.” Aurrep E. SMIra. 


The continued permanence and growth of The Commonweal depend upon the growth and membership of The Calvert 
Associates. Members of The Calvert Associates are truly the founders of The Commonweal. Without their interest and their 
support—expressed both financially and through the voluntary devotion of time and energy to our work—it would have been 
impossible to have launched The Commonweal or to have attained its present state of authority and influence with more than 
| 15,000 leading and progressive American citizens. 
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! DIRECTORS 

Ratpo ApAms Cram, Boston Hon. Martin T. Manton, New York 
Dr. T. D. J. GALLAGHER, Philadelphia James J. PHELAN, Boston 
WruiaM V. GrirFin, New York Rev. T. Lawrason Riccs, New Haven 
Cartton J. H. Hayes, New York DANIEL SARGENT, Boston 
Joun S. Leauny, St. Louis E, J. Tosin, San Francisco 


Dr. JAMES J. WatsH, New York 
Joun J. Rasxos, Chairman, Guaranty Fund Committee 


A pplication for Membership 


Tue CALVERT ASSOCIATES 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, New York, N. Y. 





C) Sustaining $25 


Enroll me as a member of The Calvert Associates. Attached is my check for $.........cccccccccccccveces 
Memberships : 
| ) Associate $5 
| []) Coéperating $10 NOM. x ccccnsescsenceqceteanst0=eeeeebkeeenuin ss eeRneeel 
i 


C} Contributing $50 
() Foundation $100 upward CORP v0 vvccneeees sce weemehncane agate elidel een 


Membership includes an annual subscription to The Commonweal 
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ECCLESIASTICAL 
PRODUCTIONS 


Rosaries Ostensoria 
Crucifixes Vestments 
Medals Vases 
Candlesticks Triptychs 


Pyxis & Oil Stocks 


Altar Appointments — Church Decorations 
Mosaics —Tablets—Stained Glass Windows 


GORHAM 


Fifth Avenue at 47th Street, New York 























COLLEGE 
OF THE HOLY NAMES 
Lake Merritt, Oakland, California 
Opens August 28 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


A Standard College for Women 
Resident and Non-Resident Students 


Degrees: A.B. and Mus.B. 


Address the Dean or the Registrar 














ST. IGNATIUS COLLEGE 


Fulton Street at Cole 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Division of Arts and Science 
(Day College) 
Arts, Letters, Science, Commerce and Finance, Pre-Medical, Pre-Legal, 
Pre-Engineering 
Evening Division 
Law School, four-year course and graduate year, Commerce and Accounting, 
featuring Walton system 
College Extension, Pre-Legal course 
Classes of Religious Enquiry on Tuesday Evenings 


ST. IGNATIUS HIGH SCHOOL 


Stanyan and Turk Street 
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Otherwise, “— & Co.” is something quite different. It jg 
very French—and very modern French at that. There igs q 
certain foggy exaggeration about it which becomes all the fog. 
gier and all the more exaggerated for being translated into 
English. Eyes are always “slits” in “pouchy” faces ; complexions 
are always covered with “livid” splotches; people always have 
huge paunches or stringy limbs. Throughout there is a vague 
brooding feeling of race and environment, of inheritance and 
tradition. And there is an incredibly idealized Christian heroine, 
all-beautiful, all-knowing, completely the mistress of her fate, 
If one mixes with this a good portion of sociological melancholy 
(of the Harper essay variety), a little naturalistic sex, some 
very clever descriptions, a chapter of stream-of-consciousness, 
and a cynical, all-wise porte-parole, which makes it possible for 
the author to inject his own theses without seeming too olym- 
pian, one has the recipe for “— & Co.” 

Not that it would be easy to write such a book. Far from 
it. It is, all in all, a workmanlike, serious novel, showing 
considerable ability to observe, and remarkable knowledge of 
Jewish psychology. But it is neither amusing nor is it Balzac, 
And anyone who reads it will have read a novel—nothing more 
and nothing less. He will be neither wiser, nor will he have 
spent hours entirely free of boredom. 

Harry Lorin Brnssz. 


Catechism Transfigured 


The Spiritual Way Series. Books One, Two, Three and 
Four, by Mother Bolton. Yonkers: World Book Company, 
$.36; $39; $42; $54. 

HESE textbooks make religious truth attractive to the 
eyes and minds of children from grades three to six inclu 





sive. In purpose and appearance they are like the pioneer | 


religious texts and readers of Doctors Shields and Pace, but 
ever so much sprightlier, incorporating advantages unknown 


half a generation ago. ‘There are twenty topics treated in | 


the four books and they range from creation to the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost and the beatitudes, sufficient for the needs of 


children from eight to eleven who make their first confession | 


and are confirmed. Each topic ends with a tone from the 
Gregorian melodies. Each topic is quite large, but it is broken 
up into smaller topics which range in number from fifty in 
the first book to 100 in the fourth. The subtopics start from 
the apperceptive bases of child life and knowledge already pos 


sessed, and present their religious truths in expository, horte | 


tory and narrative form. Each paragraph ex two is driven 
home with questions and answers based upon it. Nearly every 
subtopic concludes with a series of practical tests or project 
suggestions for incorporation in the child’s note-book. There 
are many illustrations. And the colophon at the end of each 
book telling us that “the little H means just that—these pic 
tures were drawn by Mother Hackett,” is indicative of the 
naiveté and freshness that characterize all. Attractive rubri- 
cation and varied type, border decorations, verse and scriptural 
passages are also worked into the text ingeniously and attrac 
tively. There is a delightful originality in format, approach 
and content. Surprise and interest abound. The positive 
aspects of doctrine are stressed and opportunity is opened for 
a budding spiritual life. The sublime but abstract doctrine 
of grace, for instance, is conveyed to a little child as it should 
be: a thing of more enthralling beauty and charm than any 
fairy-tale. ‘There are no horrendous abstractions or sesquipe 
dalian words. Sequence is both logical and psychological. The 
subject-matter is grouped about large doctrinal topics rather 
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Manhattan College 


Van Cortlandt Park and 242nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
In the Fieldston-Riverdale Section 


INSTITUTE OF HOLY ANGELS 


Fort Lee, N. J. 





HIGH SCHOOL 


New College Buildings in a splendid setting 


house New York’s famous old Catholic College 


Far from Registered by the University of the State of New York 
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sive Campus, field hockey, basket-ball, Architecture, Civil and Industrial Engineering. 
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' ST. MARY’S of the SPRINGS 
COLLEGE 


EAST COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


Confers the Bachelor degree in Arts, Science, 
Education and Music. 


For further information address the Dean 

















Madonna House Benefit Shop 


Proceeds for the poor of the Lower East Side 


QUEENSBORO BRIDGE MARKET 


59th Street and First Avenue 
Telephone Volunteer 3123 


We Need 


_ Furniture 
House Furnishings 
Clothing 


A truck will call for anything you do not want. 
Help the victims of the unemployment situation! 


MADONNA HOUSE 


169-175 Cherry Street New York City 

















DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers 


Endorsed by Rt. Rev. Msgr. William Quinn, 
National Director, The Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith, and V. Rev. James A. Walsh, M.Ap., 


Superior, Maryknoll. 


Clergy from many parts of the United States 
testify that Dr. Sullivan’s instruction eliminates vocal 
strain, promoting a clear and forceful delivery. 


Enrollments now for final course of season. 


MRS. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Associate Teacher 


Studios—132 West 74th Street 
New York City 


Louise Carrol 
Secretary 


Telephone 
Trafalgar 1291 
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than vivisected into unrelated and isolated questions and an. 
swers. Thinking rather than memorizing is emphasized and 
self-activity is given ample scope. 

The books are not perfect, of course. Doubtless, use and 
criticism by competent teachers will improve both content and 
presentation. It may be found that the grading needs revision 
and that the tests are incomplete, reviewing the topics Partially 
only and not completely. The sacrament of penance, for in- 
stance, is not treated explicitly until the last book, in the sixth 
grade. The concentric or cycle method, followed traditionally 
and psychologically justified, has not been formally adopted, 
The four books present a complete cycle indeed, but few stu- 
dents of this subject would run a single cycle of four years 
in an elementary course. Most of them demand a cycle every 
two years, some every three. 

The books come very near to teaching by themselves. Yet 
they seem to demand a teacher’s manual of directions. What, 
for instance, shall be memorized? We are not told. The 
basic formulae of any science must be memorized after due 
understanding. Again, there is a truly splendid treatment of 
the sacraments, but nowhere do we find as a necessary and con- 
cluding summary, the concise definition of a sacrament which 
serves as an epitome and password of the Faith. But perhaps 
a catechism is also used with these texts as readers. The latter 
occasionally imply the use of one. Might not each topic have 
incorporated its few definitions to be memorized? ‘There are 
other devices for the teacher primarily, and therefore not to be 
found in these books, which are normally taught in any course 
in methods and find their way into the teaching of religion. 
Doubtless they are given in the course of methods which the 
author has made so popular. The training of the teacher is 
paramount, the child’s textbook is secondary. 

But it is a joy to welcome these highly attractive and most 
useful books for children. ‘This reviewer closes the volumes 
with an almost Augustinian sigh: too late have I known thee, 
too late have I loved thee. But he is comforted with the thought 
that the children trained in the spirit of these textbooks will 
surely accomplish the things their teachers have only dreamed. 

JoHN K. SHarp. 


A Fiery Evangelist 


Dowie, by Arthur Newcomb. New York: The Century 
Company. $3.50. 

HREE decades ago John Alexander Dowie founded what 

was, in all likelihood, the most thoroughgoing Christian 
theocracy of modern times—the Christian Catholic Apostolic 
Church in Zion. Faith healing was the keynote of the cult; 
its seat was (and still is) Zion City, Illinois. The fiery little 
Scotch evangelist ruled with an absolutism almost beyond be- 
lief in this age, exercising complete temporal and spiritual 
authority over his flock. Mr. Newcomb was for eight years 
one of Dowie’s officers; the story he has here set down is 
chiefly interesting as an account of the effects of primitive 
evangelism on minds eager for the literal fulfilment of promised 
wonders. 

It is not a pleasant history. Dowie died an insane paralytic. 
As his madness grew he proclaimed himself the reincarnation 
of various biblical prophets. ‘These were accepted as authentic 
by his followers; it was not until he had reduced his people 
to destitution that they finally ousted him. He had bled them 
dry through the tithing system, compulsory purchase of stock 
and numerous other levies. ‘The money thus gained he spent 
on world tours and the most ostentatious and extravagant living. 
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ACADEMY OF 
OUR LADY OF PEACE 


VILLA MONTEMAR 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


ny 


A Select Boarding and Day School with Conservatory 
of Music and Art, for Girls and Young Ladies, con- 
ducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet. The 
Academy is accredited to the University of California. 
For further information address the Registrar. 

















SACRED HEART JUNIOR 
COLLEGE AND ACADEMY 


3107 Lexington Road 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Standard College and Normal Courses offered. Degree 
of Associate in Arts conferred. 

The Academy—formally accredited by the University 
| of Kentucky and the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
| Schools of the Southern States. 
| For catalogues address: 





The Registrar 

















Telephone Oakland 2208 


Miss Sara Benedicta O’Neill 


BOOKDEALER 
for the 


CHICAGO CALVERT CLUB 


At home Tuesdays, afternoon and evenings. 
Other times by appointment. Tea. 


4554 Greenwood Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Books useful and interesting 
to Catholics 
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“THE UNIVERSE” 
Founded in the year 1860 


Britain’s Premier Catholic Paper 





Keep informed:— 

Concerning Catholic activities in Europe. 

Read Articles by the most distinguished Catholic Writers in Europe. 
A thoroughly wide-awake Catholic paper—bright features from 
start to finish. 

Three dollars a year 
52 issues by mail 


Send three dollars (or a check) to:— 


The Manager, “THE UNIVERSE” 
1, Arundel Street LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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Later in his career he invaded New York City with several 
thousand Zionists. His violently abusive language on the plat. 
form of Madison Square Garden made him a national laughing. 
stock, and the crusade eventually ended in disaster—financia] 
and spiritual. 

The moral disintegration of the man (characterized in part 
by secret polygamous teachings and an avidity for literary 
erotica) was reflected in the final days of Zion City under his 
rule. Dissension split the community into weird, and often 
morbid, factions. A “nude” cult was formed; reincarnate 
prophets sprang up like mushrooms; immorality was rife. The 
varying reactions of emotionally unstable minds to the down. 
fall of their quasi-divine leader revealed the religio-hysteriag 
which predominated in the sect. 

Unfortunately, the novelized form of Mr. Newcomb’s nar- 
rative, with its injection of a “love interest” and the use of 
fictitious names, considerably lessens its value as a study of 
Dowie. Too, the author’s treatment of his subject is super. 
ficial and often highly naive. Those interested in such religious 
phenomena will find more valuable material in the files of con- 
temporary newspapers and magazines. 

James L. Dwyrr. 


Delicate Art 


The Hoax, by Italo Svevo; translated from the Italian, with 
an introduction by Beryl de Zoete. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. $2.00. 

- MUST have taken courage for the publishers to choose, 

as a first translation of Italo Svevo into English, this slight 
but subtle story. Undoubtedly it is a very delicate piece of art 
—but it happens to be precisely the sort of art with which 
American readers are least familiar. 

For here is the tale of an ingenuous, middle-aged Italian, 
the author of one early and soon-forgotten novel, whose unevent- 
ful life is given reality and even happiness by his persistent 
dreams of literary achievement. The background of Trieste 
during the recent war is not stressed picturesquely, there is 
no insistence upon psychology and no sex interest whatever. In 





fact, the subsidiary portraits are confined to Mario’s invalid | 


brother, Mario’s business associate and his enemy, the com- 
mercial traveler—with, of course, the sparrows he daily feeds 
and daily incorporates into the little fables which have grown 
to sum up his philosophy of living. 

The plot itself is tenuous enough—built up about the ill- 
natured practical joke by which that obnoxious traveler pre- 
tends to sell the rights to Mario’s book, the disturbing hopes 
and scarcely more disturbing humiliations, and finally the 
boomerang by which the duped man quite accidentally secures 
his whole financial future. What really matters is the gentle, 
half-comic, half-pathetic study of Mario himself. Somehow, 
one does not easily forget the pastel portrait of this unselfish 
egoist, whose thoughts are always “more intelligent than his 
deeds,” and whose castle of dreams becomes an impregnable 


escape from the bustle and bruises of outward life. One does 
not even forget the brother, Guilio, always torn between solic | 
tude for Mario and solicitude for his own health—nor the | 


traveling man, who might have been “ground up and analyzed” 
without betraying ‘“‘a single cell destined to anything but strik- 
ing a bargain”—nor the serviceable sparrows themselves, whos 
‘“weakness roused one’s pity, their wings one’s envy.” And 
there is many a passing observation, trenchant or pitiful, which 
insists upon being remembered. 

KATHERINE Bry. 
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College English, Young Woman, A.M., Candi- 
date Columbia, Ph.D.: Graduate Study in France. 


Box 8, Commonweal. 








BELMONT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


BELMONT, CALIFORNIA 
Conducted under the auspices of the Most Reverend Archbishop 


of San Francisco. 
Upper and Lower Schools. Fully accredited. 
Rev. James J. McHucn, A.M., Headmaster 








BETHANY HOUSE 


(Conducted for Women by the Maryknoll Sisters) 
DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED AMONG THE WESTCHESTER HILLS 
Spacious Grounds—Modern Structure—Excellent Table and Service 
Chapel—Daily Mass 
Rates: $4.00 per day and Upward, Including Meals 
Sr. Directress)s BETHANY HOUSE, Ossining, Maryknoll, P.O., N. Y. 
Tel. No. Ossining 1452 








f — 4 » | q . . 
GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE, White Plains, N. Y. 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Registered by the University of the State of New York with power to confer degrees 
PEDAGOGICAL COURSE. BEAUTIFUL LOCATION. 
Forty Minutes frem New York. Resident and Non-Resident Students 
Catalogues on application to the Secretary 











MOUNT SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE 
For Women 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


A Standard Catholic College, Conducted by the Sisters of 
St. Joseph of Carondelet. 


Bulletin sent on request 

















ST. XAVIER COLLEGE 


For Women 


4328 COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Liberal Arts Course, Pre-Medical, Music, Art 
Teachers’ Promotional Credit Classes 


Autumn, Winter, and Spring Quarters 


Send for Announcement 
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Briefer Mention 


The Beloved Community, by Zephine Humphrey. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Incorporated. $2.50. 


AGAIN, as in Winterwise, and Chrysalis, Mrs. Humphrey 
writes of the spiritual and physical adventures attendant upon 
life in a Vermont town. And again her rendering of these 
adventures is apt to evoke very varied responses from any 
given reader. It is not that she ever records what is intrinsi- 
cally unimportant; looking at sunsets, attending church con- 
ferences, listening to undramatic life histories, are simple occu- 
pations, but they need not be trivial, and it is Mrs. Humphrey’s 
strength that she does not see them as trivial. The difficulty 
is rather that her writing mood remains too much the same. 
Some of her conclusions—the need of pain, the discipline of 
love, the effectiveness of prayer—are so wise that they must 
have been tragically arrived at. Yet they are given with a sort 
of unchanging cheeriness, which suggests a ready-made optimism 
much more than a capacity to make what is sombre or inex- 
plicable in life yield up its sweetness. ‘This impression cer- 
tainly does Mrs. Humphrey less than justice. In some of these 
papers—On Rereading the Bible, for instance, or The Artist’s 
Predicament, where the purpose does not put the strain of 
contrast on the manner of writing—one finds great pleasure. 


Tall Tales of the Southwest; edited by Franklin J. Meine. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00. 


T HE title selected for this volume is not entirely accurate 
because a great deal of the material hails from the deep South. 
Nevertheless the discriminating Mr. Meine has made an extra- 
ordinarily good collection of tall stories, race skits, religious 
burlesques and political satires written in the South prior to 
the Civil War. Humorists have improved their technique 
more than a little during the years since, but these old yarns 
have a burry flavor which is considerably like raw whisky. Pos- 
sibly the best of Mr. Meine’s authors was the first among them 
—Augustus Baldwin Longstreet, an extraordinary Georgian. 
But those in quest of the sources of American literature cannot 
afford to ignore any one of more than a dozen writers which 
figure in this anthology. It appears in Americana Deserta, a 
series of reprints and selections edited by Bernard De Voto. 

















BURR PRINTING HOUSE 


FOUNDED 1837 


FRANKFORT AND JACOB STREETS 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“ 


CATALOGUES. MAGAZINES, BOOKS 
AND COMMERCIAL PRINTING 

















CONTRIBUTORS 


Car_ton J. H. Hayes is professor of history in Columbia University, 
and author of British Social Politics; Modern History; Essays on Na- 
tionalism; and Recent Political Theory. 

CLINTON SCOLLARD is the author of Songs of Sunrise Lands; The 
Lyric Bough; and The Lips of the Sea. 

Rev. G. F. Laney, sf. is the author of a forthcoming study of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins to be published by the Oxford University Press. 

Rev. Cuartes J. Quirk, S.J., is the author of Sails on the Horizon, 
a book of poems. 

N. K. McKecunig is a new contributor from Canada. 

Dr. James J. WALSH, writer and lecturer, is the author of The 
Thirteenth, the Greatest of Centuries; and other books. 

DANIEL SARGENT, critic and poet, is the author of Our Gleaming Days; 
and The Road to Welles-Perennes. 

Icino GrorpANr is a member of the staff of the Vatican Library, and 
the author of an anthology of American Catholic writers, Scrittori 
Cattolici Nordamericani. 

Joun STAPLETON is a well-known British writer and journalist. 

Rev. Patrick J. Hearty is dean of the faculty of theology in the 
Catholic University of America. He is the author of The Valerian 
Persecution; and Historical Christianity and the Social Question. | 

Princess CATHERINE RapzIwiLt of Russia is the author in English of 
They Knew the Washingtons; and The Intimate Life of the Last Tzarina, 

SHAEMAS O’SHEEL, poet, reviewer and essayist, is the author of 
Jealous of Dead Leaves. 

Rev. Kirtan J. Hennricn, O.M. Cap., director-general of_the Cath- 
olic Boy’s Brigade of the United States, is the author of Errors and 
Dangers in Modern Boy Work. 

Rev. Joun CavanauGH, C.S.C., was formerly president of Notre Dame 
University. 

Harry Lorin Binsse is on the editorial staff of the Living Age. 

Rev. Joun K. SuHarp is a member of the diocese of Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

James L. Dwyer is a literary critic to current periodicals. 

KATHERINE Br&Gy, a critic and poet, is the author of Poets and 
Pilgrims; and The Poet’s Chantry. 
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